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=, FOR WHICH HI 
TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 
* ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. CAI 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Amoxasr tan Many TEsrmMontAls RECEIVED WE BEG HY 
: * = a — — Eggs, and n . " Rg Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
F i Yr. EAR SIR,— to inform you that after having 
astry with less Butte | — with my confréres the various self-aérating powders LE 
. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted TH 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to ou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
i in | Iam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar = | make it icommscilien most obedient servant, TH 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wannrnze, 
nutritious than that raised with | *Trematond Beubinch, Hewes ectowes- = DE 
Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 
. . i | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the ‘ 
iene Bread may be made with it iM &)| Zoncet, Author of “Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it AY 
p QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree he It is indispensable 
N when Yeast is used, as it is not) ——- Pah on HON aN oe _ GO! 
necessary for the Dough to stand | BR cw —— as of Man Madorty's Dock- €; PL 
er . +. . ly ortsmouth, remar' sho ike to bring it 
Be T and rise before it is put into the into ‘general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ meas.”’ TH 
a 
WwW To Make Bread.—Zo every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxixe PowpEn, we 
oe a with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold ; 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into WI 
.@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 
Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina Powpze; as for bread, with TH) 
\ milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the mel 
te -sise of @ mediwm lwmpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
\ 9 tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and tf it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them — 
\\ apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, er treacle, — 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., anid 6d. Packeta, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., aa 
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Is now used by all Respectable Families, 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
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cellent Pills correct all irregularities and weaknesses. They act so cure of disease. From their timely Ahn rendering the 
kindly yet so energetically on the Legg camera ne ae. doctor unnecessary, they are universally known as 
lation, that the whole body is revived, the blood rendered richer av 
purer, while the muscles become firmer and stronger, and the nervous THE BEST FAMILY MEDIOINE 
and absorbent systems are invigorated. These Pills are suitable for To be had of all Chemists at 1s, 1}4., Ql 9d., and 
all classes andali ages. They have a most marvellous effect on persons 4s. 6d » he 
who are out of condition; they soon rectify whatever is in fault, J + pe Xe 
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EVELYN FORRESTER. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—IN THE TEMPLE. 


| THERE is always something of interest at- 


tached to the old mansions in London now 
occupied as law courts or as offices, by men 
learned in the law—England’s dread, and 
yet England’s protection. No one of these 
old places is more full of ancient associations 
than the Temple, with its beautiful church, 
built by Sir Christopher Wren, its noble 
buildings, and tall, old-fashioned mansions. 
Lately its pleasant gardens at Christmas have 
been luxuriant in various coloured flowers, 
especially chrysanthemums, and the Embank- 
ment now forms a pleasing boundary to this 
ancient domain. 

Almost within hearing of the rippling foun- 
tain, immortalized by Dickens, sat Frank 
Forrester at his homely tea. Big Ben had 
chimed out in sonorous tones across the river 
the hour of six, when his housekeeper 
appeared and removed the tea tray ; then the 
young student drawing down his shaded lamp 
till the broad circle of light fell on his books, 
seated himself to continue the studies which 
were to make his name great. 

Such at least were his hopes, and leaning 
his elbows on the table and resting his head 
on his hands, he pushed the brown locks 
back from his forehead, and soon became 
absorbed in the subject before him. Still 
across the water sounded the musical chimes 
of the great Westminster clock as quarter 
after quarter passed, but he heeded them not. 

Half-past seven — and footsteps in the 


| cloisters paused at the threshold, while their 





owner peered into the list of names on the 
doorpost, aided by the light of a neighbour- 
ing gas lamp. Yes, there was the name he 
sought: “ Mr. Frank Forrester, second floor.” 

Although twilight in the country still 
lingered, yet as Captain Neville entered and 
ascended to the first floor he became con- 
scious of a kind of Egyptian darkness, which 
in a strange house is anything but a com- 
fortable sensation. 

Carefully feeling the banisters, which act 
left a bar of London dirt on his light gloves 
for the remainder of their existence, he 
attempted to grope his way up-stairs to the 
second floor. Presently, in the midst of a 
rather abstruse legal difficulty, Frank became 

VII. 





aware, by certain lumbering and unusual 
sounds, that some one on the staircase was in 
a fair way of breaking his neck. 

As the stumbling footsteps approached 
nearer, he rose, and, opening the door, ex- 
claimed, “Who is there ? What do you want?” 

“Oh, I’m awfully glad to hear that voice,” 
was the reply, in a tone that bore witness to 
the truth of the words; and in the light from 
the open door the intruder bounded up the 
remaining stairs, and, as if to save him the 
trouble of being polite, his hat was knocked 
off as he entered by the rather low doorway. 

“T am glad to find myself safely housed, 
after my perilous adventure in the dark,” 
said the visitor, as he picked up his hat. 
“‘ Mr. Frank Forrester, how are you?” 

“Why, Captain Neville, is it possible? I am 
glad to see you, but so overcome with sur- 
prise at this honour that I need ask, is it you 
or your ghost ?” 

“ Flesh and blood, my dear fellow, of that 
you may be sure ;” and as he spoke he sunk 
into a chair, adding, “I am afraid we are a 
degenerate race : why, these steep staircases, 
that our ancestors built for their daily use, have 
almost deprived me of breath.” 





Frank looked at him for a moment as if | 


he doubted the evidence of his own senses, 
then he roused himself, stirred the fire into 
a blaze, took the shade off his lamp, shut up 
his books, placed wine and cigars on the 
table, and then drawing an easy chair near the 
fire seated himself, and said, “ Now, Captain 
Neville, if your breathing powers have re- 
covered their elasticity take that seat, and tell 
me to what I am indebted for the honour of 
this visit.” 

“Drop the ‘Captain,’” said the young 
officer, as he complied with the first part of 
the request, “I am Neville to you, Frank 
Forrester.” 

“ With all my heart,” he replied ; and after 
a pause he added, “I suppose you have come 
from Woodford ; Eva told me ina letter I had 
this morning that you were staying at the 
Cedars.” 

“Did she?” and a light sparkled in the 
young soldier’s eyes at this trifling proof that 
Eva could think of him sufficiently to name 
him in a letter to her brother. ‘ But,” he 
continued, answering Frank’s question, “1 
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left the Cedars this afternoon, and I called at 
Fairfield to say good-bye to the ladies, and 




















also to ask for your address.” 

“To say good-bye, did you? where are brother and Sir Benjamin fear she may never 
you going, then ?” | recover the use of them.” 

“To-morrow I hope to be at Dover to} “What a terrible future for such a woman 
meet my mother and sisters on their return | as Julia Kingsford !” said Frank ; “indeed, I 
from the Continent, for I fear there is every | dread to think of its effects upon a temper 
chance of our being sent out to India. | like hers; but tell me, Neville, I’m rather 
Those wretched sepoys require well thrashing, puzzled; Kathleen is so sure footed and 
but I expect the 93rd Highlanders will be | quiet,—was she startled or frightened in any 


there before long, and settle the wretches 
without our help.” 

“Have the Kingsfords had letters yet?” 
asked Frank. 

“No, and I am very sorry there is this 
delay, if only for Mrs. Kingsford’s sake ;” and 
then, as the speaker remembered the scenes 
and occurrences of the day, a look of sadness 
passed over his face, which made Frank say,— 

“ Come, Neville, pour out for yourself; you 
look tired, and there’s no occasion to hurry. 
I shall shut up for the night now you are 
come.” 


| way?” 

| “Julia Kingsford was not riding her own 

horse,” he replied ; “she had fallen lame, and 

| your sister insisted upon giving up Sultan, and 

‘riding Brownie.” 

| What, the colonel’s horse? well done, 

| Eva. And how did she manage him?” 
“Oh, capitally!” and a flush spread over 

| the captain’s face as he added, “ Your sister 

is a first-rate horsewoman.” 

| Ves, I believe she is,” said Frank, “and 

she’s a clever little puss in other matters, 

| although she is only sixteen.” He did not see 


Captain Neville poured out a glass of|the start of surprise with which — 
sherry, took a cigar and broke off the end of| Neville received this information. “ You 
it, but before lighting he said, in a hesitating | formed rather a large riding party,” continued 


voice,— 


| Frank, after a pause ; “ was the colonel with 


“T am sorry to say the Kingsfords have | you?” 


another cause for anxiety at home, which will | 
' Frank Forrester—at least, Miss Ellen Kingsford 
| was the chief mover in the transaction—she 


for a time cause Emest Kingsford to be less 
thought of.” 


As Captain Neville spoke he recalled the | 
events of the morning so vividly to his mind | 
that his pale, serious face quite alarmed | 
He laid down his unlighted cigar | said Frank; “he’s a quiet, steady horse, 
| though not very handsome. 


Frank. 
and exclaimed,— 

“Neville, what has happened? pray tell | 
me at once.” 

“ We had a riding expedition this morning 
to Waltham Abbey,” he replied, coming sud- 
denly to the point, “and Miss Kingsford was 
thrown from her horse and——” 

“Not killed, Neville? oh, don’t tell me 
that,” cried Frank, through whose memory 
many and various circumstances of the past 
eighteen months were passing rapidly. 

“No, no, thank God, and there is hope 
of her ultimate recovery,” replied Captain 
Neville. “Your brother was on the spot 
almost immediately after the accident, and 
he telegraphed for Sir Benjamin Brodie, and 
they saw her together in the afternoon.” 

“But are any limbs broken, or is the head 
injured ?” asked Frank. “That seems the 
most probable result from an accident of this 
kind.” 

“No, nothing of the sort, yet perhaps Miss 


“No; and, by-the-bye, I took a liberty, Mr. 


begged the loan of your horse Jack for me of 
Mrs. Forrester.” 
“ And quite welcome you were to ride him,” 


But I believe I 
must ask you to tell me the whole story of 
this sad affair from beginning to end, for I am 
quite at a loss to understand how such a 
rider as Julia Kingsford could be thrown 
from any horse, especially one so well trained 
as Sultan,” 


“T think I may venture to suggest that | 


Miss Kingsford has an irritable temper,” said 
the young officer, with hesitation: he was 


chivalrous in his treatment of all women, and | 


backward violently against a gate, and the | 
spine is so seriously injured that the lower | 
limbs are entirely paralyzed, and both your | 


unwilling even to allow that they had any | 


faults. } 
“There is no doubt of it,’ said Frank. 


“ Ah, yes,” he continued, “I see it all now; | 


she irritated Sultan and brought the conse- 
quences on herself ; I can quite understand 
now the colonel’s objection.” 

“ Does he object to the young ladies riding 
Sultan?” 

“T believe so: but tell me, how came my 
brother on the spot just as he was wanted ?” 





Kingsford’s case is worse. It appears she fell 


“ Ah, that was George Kingsford’s doing. 
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He recollected hearing Dr. Forrester say when 
he left the Cedars, after seeing Mrs. Kingsford 
the previous day, that he was going to call at 
a house near Woodford between twelve and 
one o’clock, and when the accident happened, 
without saying a word, he galloped off on his 
pony and met your brother’s carriage at a very 
little distance from the spot.” 

“* Well done, George ! so he was one of your 
party,—on the new pony, I suppose, of which 
no doubt he is very proud; still I shall not 
understand the matter until you tell me all 
the circumstances. Pour yourself out another 
glass, Neville,” he continued, passing the de- 
canter as he spoke. ‘ You must give me the 
whole in a narrative form, and not oblige me | 
to cross-question you professionally ; or per- 
haps you are amiably intending to give me 
an opportunity of practising upon you. 

Captain Neville laughed, but in fact he | 
would have preferred greatly to be cross-| 
questioned. In narrating events he must | 





able fruits of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby.” 

While the young men sat thus silently 
musing, the great clock chimed the quarters, 
and Big Ben’s deep tones struck out over the 
silent river the hour of eight. 

Captain Neville started up. “ How quickly 
this half-hour has passed!” he said. “ My 
train leaves Charing Cross at nine, and I have 
to call at my club for acarpet bag. Will you 
come with me to the station, Forrester? We 
can soon find a hansom in Fleet Street, and 
I will tell you all you want to know during 
our drive.” 

“TJ shall be delighted,” said Frank, as he 
turned to an inner room, and presently ap- 
peared, buttoning-up his great coat. 

“ The evenings are getting cold,” he said, 
as he lowered the gas and rang for the house- 
keeper to light them down-stairs. When she 
appeared, he said, “I shall not be later than 
ten, Mrs. Price; keep the fire in.” Then he 


speak of Eva, and of his admiration of her |left the house with his newly found friend. 
easy style of trotting, which he now felt con-| For there was something in the manner and 


vinced was the cause of Julia’s irritability and | words of Arthur Neville which had already | 








determination to conquer Sultan. He would | 
also have to tell of Eva’s presence of mind | 
both in the forest when the accident happened, | 
and also at the Cedars. 

Incommon withall refined and delicate minds, | 
he shrank from expressing openly to a stranger | 
his admiration of the girl in whom he found | 
himself becoming so deeply interested. In| 
fact, he feared his manner would betray him | 
to her brother, and now he had heard Eva’s | 
age he felt that all thought of becoming more | 
closely intimate with her yet was out of the| 
question, at least till he returned from India, 
if indeed he ever should do so. 

While these thoughts passed rapidly through 
his mind he sat finishing his cigar in silence, 
Frank quietly waiting for him to begin his 
account. 

Frank Forrester’s thoughts during those 
same few minutes were not idle. One after 
another the scenes of the past eighteen months, 
in which Julia Kingsford had been chief per- 
former, chased each other through his brain. 
He pictured to himself the haughty young 
lady brought low, the handsome form crushed 
and crippled, and he wondered that a punish- 
ment so severe, and a future so sad, should be 
ordained for her. 

In the regret and sorrow of his heart he 
forgot the apostle’s words, “‘ Those whom the 
Lord loveth He’ chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth. No chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 





grievous, but hereafter it yieldeth the peace- 


attracted Frank Forrester sufficiently to make 
him wish for the friendship of the simple- 
hearted young officer. 

In Fleet Street they hailed a cab, and as 
they drove to Pall Mall, and thence to the 





Charing Cross terminus, Frank heard all the | 
sad account of the accident, with its causes, | 


and terrible results to poor Julia Kingsford. 
Arthur Neville, in the subdued light of the 
almost deserted streets, and without the keen 


eyes of Frank Forrester resting upon him and | 


seeming to read every secret of his heart, 
could talk freely of Eva. 


Nay, more, he talked of his own affairs, of | 
his father’s death, of his mother and sister, and | 
of their happy home at Waltham Abbey, with | 
the tenderness and filial sentiments of a good | 


son and a good brother. He spoke without 


pride of his inheritance as the only son, of his | 


income and his future prospects, and with 
evident regret at the prospect of his leaving 
England. 


there is certain promotion for me, but I fear I 
have not your ambition,which makes you study 
so closely that you may rise in your profession.” 

“It is not all ambition with me, but ne- 
cessity,” said Frank, “and you have no such 
spr to success as that.” 

“Perhaps not,” was the reply, “but I have 
chosen my profession, and I will not shrink 
from the duty and danger which in it are 
united.” 

When Frank Forrester and Arthur Neville 


“You see, Forrester,” he said “if 
I escape a soldier’s fate on the battle-field, | 
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shook hands on the platform of Charing Cross 
station just before the train started, a friend- 
ship had been commenced between them 
which was to last for life. 

“T shall go down to Woodford to-morrow,” 
said Frank, “I want to see all the home birds, 
and I must call at the Cedars; poor Julia! I 
cannot bear to think of her blighted future.” 

“Please take all kind messages from me 
both to your own home and the Cedars,” were 
Arthur Neville’s last words as the whistle 
sounded and the train moved. 

‘¢ All right,” cried Frank, as he waved his 
hand towards the moving train. Then he 
turned into the Strand and made his way to- 
wards the Temple. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A PLEASANT ARRIVAL. 


On that same night when the two young 
men parted at the station, Dr. Forrester, treat- 
ing his wife and sister as patients, sent them 
to bed early, and strictly enjoined Eva to 
take the draught. 

From the effects of this, added to the fatigue 
and excitement of that terrible day, Eva slept 
heavily till about three o’clock. As is gener- 
ally the case with young people in health, Eva 
usually fell asleep the moment she laid her 
head on her pillow, and nothing disturbed her 
till the hour for rising next morning,—and as 
we know she was an early riser. But on 
waking at the unusual hour of three, her half 
dreaming senses could not at first realize the 
fact that she had been aroused by some un- 
accustomed noise. Presently she became con- 
scious of persons moving about the house, and 
knew by the absence of daylight that it was 
still the hours of night. 

Fearlessly she sprang out of bed, lighted 
the gas, and looked at her watch. “Three 
o'clock !” she exclaimed, “Oh, dear! how 
strange of me to wake. I suppose Charles has 
been called up to a patient—Oh! perhaps 
Julia is worse, I can hear him talking in the 
hall to some one, I must find out what it 
means.” Throwing on her dressing gown she 
listened for footsteps, and presently as she 
heard her brother ascending the stairs, she 
opened the door and called him; “ Charles, 
what is the matter, is Julia worse ?” 

“No, my dear Eva, don’t be alarmed; I 
have been attending a new patient, that’s all; 
now go back to bed and make yourself quite 
comfortable, I will tell you all about it in the 
morning.” 

Without a word Eva closed the door, and 
prepared to obey. Had not her faculties been 


draught, she might have remarked the seem- 
ing indifference with which her brother spoke 
of a new patient. But drowsiness again over- 
came her, and she fell asleep while vainly en- 
deavouring to convince herself that the voice 
she had heard talking to her brother in the 
hall was not Dr, Stanford’s. 

The morning, after a day so full of painful 


make her uncomfortable. 

We all know this undefined feeling, and, 
like Eva, require to be thoroughly aroused 
before we can remember the cause of it. 

Sadly and too quickly all the painful cir- 
cumstances became present again to her mind, 
and in addition to this a slight curiosity as to 
the new patient spoken of by her brother, and 
the meaning of the noises which awoke herin 
the night. “ I wonder how dear Mary is,” was 
her next thought, “J do hope the shock has 


once and make breakfast.” 
She dressed quickly, and while taking her 
watch from its stand she glanced at its face. 


must have overslept myself, it’s all through 
that horrid draught.” 
stairs while thus reflecting and opened the 
dining-room door. There sat her brother 
alone reading the newspaper, and by the ap- 


had evidently breakfasted. 

“Oh, Charles!” she exclaimed, almost 
piteously, ‘I have overslept myself and I never 
heard the breakfast bell—Is Mary up yet?” 
“ No, my dear, she is staying in bed in ac- 
cordance with my wish, and I ordered that 


turb either of you; but I mean you to have 


for James. 

As he spoke Eva noticed a bright happy 
look on the face of her brother which she 
could not account for. The accident to Julia, 
and a summons during the night to a new 


Forrester happy. 

“ Who is the new patient that woke us all up 
last night?” asked Eva at last. 

“ T’ll tell you about her presently,” he replied 
with almost a smile, “ but you will be glad to 
hear that Julia has passed a tranquil night with 
very little pain. I am sorry to say, however,” 
he added, and the bright look clouded as he 
spoke, “this insensibility to pain is a bad 
sign.” 





a little clouded by the effects of the sleeping 


Eva seated herself to her lonely breakfast 


1] with 





events, rose bright and clear, yet Eva awoke | 
with the impression that something, she knew | 
not what, had happened the day before to | 


done her no harm; I'll go down early for | 


“ Nine o’clock!” she exclaimed, “why, I | 


She ran rapidly down | 


pearance of the plates and cup before him he | 


the breakfast bell should not be rung to dis- | 


some breakfast,” he added, as he rose to ring | 


patient, were facts not calculated to make Dr. 
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with a confused idea that everything seemed 
turned upside down. She ate her egg and 
drank her coffee mechanically, while her 
thoughts were divided between Julia’s sad 
fate and wonder at Mary’s absence. 

Dr. Forrester looked at her over his paper. 

“Eva, dear, you look pale this morning ; 
would you like to hear some pleasant news ?” 

“Indeed I should, Charlie,” she replied, 
“after yesterday everything looks dark, and 
I do miss dear Mary so much.” 

“Well, then, have you finished your break- 
fast, Eva?” 

“Yes, indeed I have, I’ve been obliged to 
force it down though, for I have not the least 
appetite.” 

‘“‘Would it give you an appetite to hear 
that you are promoted to the honourable title 
of aunt, and that you have a little niece?” 
he asked with a smile. 

“Charles!” and the pale face flushed, 
“are you laughing at me? Oh! I can’t be- 
lieve it, such news is too good to be true.” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless,” he replied, “and 
if you are ready I will introduce you to the 
new arrival at once.” 

“Indeed I am ready,” she replied,. ‘Oh! 
I understand it all now, dear Mary is the new 
patient. It reminds me of that beautiful 
allegory about joy and sorrow. Sorrow was 
to tread on the heels of joy, but it is the con- 
trary with us, I was full of sorrow yesterday, 
and now I feel so happy I don’t know how 
to express it.” 

“ Come along, then, Eva,” said her bro- 
ther, “ you shall go and see Mary and the 
baby. Your enthusiasm will increase her 
happiness; but you must control your ex- 
citement, Eva ; promise me that.” 

“Indeed I will, Charles; if I thought it 
would please dear Mary, I would not open 
my lips or utter a sound.” 

In a few moments a knock at Mary ’sdoor 
was answered by the nurse, who on seeing it 
was the doctor himself, allowed her stern 
features, which were at first expressive of 
disapproval, to relax into a smile. 

‘* I have brought the young aunt to see 
her little niece, darling,” said Charles, in a 
quiet voice, as he approached the bed, “she 
is almost beside herself with joy.” 

“‘ Dearest Mary,” said Eva, softly, “I 
can’t tell you how delighted I am,” and as 
she spoke she stooped and kissed her bro- 
ther’s wife with fond affection. 

“Thank you, dearest, I know how you 
will love my little one; please bring baby 
here, nurse.” 


q “Well, I will leave you to descant upon 














the beauty ofthe new arrival,” said Dr. For- 
rester, ‘“‘ but don’t stay long, Eva dear; we 
must be careful of our treasures,” and kissing 
his wife he left the room. 

Now to tell the truth, Eva had never before 
in her life seen so young a baby, and she 
consequently felt some disappointment as 
she gazed at the little, soft, red object which 
nurse unrolled from its wraps to show her. 

Yet the love of woman for helpless in- 
fancy rose in her heart, as she took the tiny 
fingers in her own, and wondered at their 
miniature beauty. 

“You little darling,” she said, as she 
touched the soft red face with herlips, “how 
pretty you will be by and by, and how I shall 
love you !” 

“ So you don’t think it pretty now, Eva?’ 
said Mary with a smile. 

“Well, Mary dear, babies are not pretty 
just at first now, are they ?” 

“Lor ! Miss,” said the nurse, “ his is a very 
pretty baby, but no doubt as you say, it will 
be prettier by and by.” 

And nurse, covering it up carefully, turned 
to the rocking chair,and seated herself with a 
look of indignation which made Eva inclined 
to laugh. 

“Tt’s the dearest baby in the world to me, 
Mary,” said Eva, “and its arrival has made 
me so happy; but I must not stay any longer, 
or I shall get a scolding from Charles. Good 
by for the present, Mary, dearest,” and 
kissing her sister affectionately, she left the 
room so quietly that nurse forgave her want 
of appreciation of the beautiful baby. 

On that second eventful morning, Frank 
Forrester locked up his books, and after an 
early breakfast started by a train from Fen- 
church Street, which was due at Woodford 
about ten o’clock. 

The more he reflected on the sad accident 
which Captain Neville had described, the 
more painful it appeared, and he reached 
Fairfield House in a sad and anxious mood. 
He was therefore greatly astonished and 
scandalized by Eva’s conduct. 

Before he could ring the door was opened 
softly by Eva, who had seen him approaching, 
and with a bright smiling face, held up her 
finger, and exclaimed in earnest but subdued 
accents, ‘“‘ Hush ! walk gently, I am come to 
open the door myself to uncle Frank.” 

Such an unexpected reception so con- 
fused his senses that he could not take in the 
real meaning of Eva’s words, and he stood 
staring at her in utter bewilderment. ; 

“ Why do you stand there >” she asked in- 
nocently, “Come in, do, Frank, but let me 
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shut the door, and you must walk quietly or 
you will wake your little niece.” 

Then the truth flashed upon him, and with 
a smile as he followed his sister into the 
dining-room, he exclaimed, 

“If that is your news, Eva dear, no 
wonder you look so smiling ; and how is dear 
Mary ?” 

“Oh, pretty well, but Charles says she 
must be kept very quiet ;” and as the words 
reminded her of his orders on the previous 
day, her happy face became suddenly 
clouded. 

“I suppose,” said Frank, observing the 


* T believe this love for infancy is woman’s 
instinct. But I must not stay talking here if 
I am to call at the Cedars before lunch.” 
And he turned towards the door, adding, “ I 
suppose my room is at liberty.” 

“Oh stop, Frank, let me fetch your slippers. 
I don’t wish Mary to know you are here till 
Charles comes home, and please go up stairs 
gently.” 

Frank was not long up stairs, but Eva, who 
had remained in the dining-room, rose as she 
heard his subdued footsteps, and met him in 
the hall. 

“TJ will let you out,” she said, “ for then 








change, “that as I have had no kiss of wel-| I can shut the door gently after you. Shalt 
come, all your kisses are reserved for the new | you be home to lunch?” ° 
baby.” | “ Oh yes, of course,” he replied ; “ it would 

But his remark produced a very different not do to make a long visit at such a time as 
effect from what he intended. | this.” 

“Oh no, no, it is not that,” she replied ;| But Frank found it rathera difficult matter 
and standing on tiptoe the little sister threw | to keep his promise. He had intended 
her arms round Frank’s neck, and burst into| merely to send in his card with kind in- 
a fit of weeping, a most unusual thing, for | quiries, but Ellen ran out and begged him to 
Eva, who was not easily excited to tears. _| come in. 

Frank seated himself on the sofa, and drew, “ Papa will be so pleased,” she said, “ he 
his sister down to a seat by his side, and as| heard your voice, and sent me out to prevent 
she leaned her head against his shoulder, he | you ftom going away without seeing him.” 
placed his arm round her and allowed her the | Thus urged, Frank, accompanied the 
relief of tears. He readily understood the | young lady to the dining-room, where the 
whole matter. The pleasant news of the | colonel sat, looking so aged and bowed down 
morning and her brother’s unexpected ap-| with sorrow, that Frank started almost per- 
proach, after the shock and excitement of the | ceptibly. 
previous day, had produceda re-action under! He rose to welcome Frank warmly, and 
which she had broken down. But Eva was} pointing to a seat, threw himself back into his 
not accustomed to give way for long to what | easy chair, exclaiming— 
she considered weakness, and presently rous-| “Ithought I had nerve enough to bear 
ing herself she started up, exclaiming. | anything, Mr. Forrester ; but I find I have 

“ How silly I am, Frank! and what will| miscalculated my powers of endurance. My 
Mary say if I present myself before her again : eldest child will be a cripple for life, and my 
with such eyes as these ? and I am quite for-| boy—Have you read the newspaper accounts 
getting to ask if you have breakfasted.” | of the mutiny, Mr. Forrester ?” 

“ Oh yes, long ago, and now tell meabout, “ Not this morning, colonel,” he replied ; 
this new arrival ; have you seen it ?” “but we must make allowance for some ex- 

“ Yes, and Mary too,” she replied, “and I aggeration in these accounts.” 
believe I mortally offended nurse by not; “ Yes, yes, that may be. But if my sonis 
admiring the baby sufficiently.” living, why does he not write? And there is 

“ Well, babies are little unmeaning things,” | fearful mismanagement somewhere. Those 
said Frank, “at least in my opinion, and I wretched native troops seem to have had it 
don’t think I could venture to take one in all their own way at Dinapore. Imagine 
my arms as clergymen doata baptism ; upon! them lying in ambush for our men, and 
my word I think I should let it fall.” | shooting them down like rabbits in a warren, 

“ I dare say you would,” said Eva, whose and where’s my boy amidst all this ?” 
tears were changed for laughter at this possi-| | Now Frank Forrester could spare but very 
bility. “But you must look forward to a little time for newspaper reading from his 

few months, Frank ; you won’t be afraid to. hours of close study, and was therefore un- 

take the little darling in your arms when she | able to argue the point with the colonel, but 

knows uncle Frank, and laughs when hehe suggested one or two circumstances as a 

speaks to her.” | foundation for hope, and then led the father 
“You are a true woman, Eva;” he said,'on totalk of the accident to Julia. 
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In this certainly the worst was known, and 
the human mind becomes more quickly 
reconciled to what is inevitable than to an 
apprehended trouble, even under the most 
hopeful aspect. Of alltrials none is greater 
than suspense. Well might the wise man 
say, “ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
How many a night of sorrow has been caused 
by want of promptness in replying to a 
letter! and when a favour is asked by one 
from another which can be granted, how 


“No,” he replied, “I only arrived from 
London about an hour ago.” 

“Ah, I thought so,” she said sadly, “but 
that reminds me—How is dear Mrs. For- 
rester? I did not see Dr. Forrester when he 
called this morning, and papa does not know 
of the addition to your family.” 

“Mary is, I believe, as well as we can 
wish,” he replied. 

“Oh, I am so glad ; please tell Eva to give 
my love to your sister and the baby, and say 








the fayor is enhanced bya speedy reply! “zs | that if I could have left mamma I should have 
dat qui ¢tto dat.” run over to inquire for them myself. I am so 
The colonel’s distressed thoughts were very| happy on Eva’s account as well as your 
readily diverted into this new channel. He} brother and sister’s. It was a mercy it has 
related to Frank all the circumstances as they | turned out so happily in the midst of all our 
had been gathered from one and another, and | troubles.” 
finished with the opinions of Sir Benjamin} Frank promised earnestly to convey her 
Brodie and Dr. Forrester, that Julia would|kind messages, and with renewed expres- 
never walk again, although her general health sions of sympathy he turned to go. 
might be restored, and she might live for years. | Before Ellen could close the door he 
‘“‘ Has Miss Kingsford been informed of this | hastily retraced his steps. “If Miss Kings- 
opinion yet ?” ford is able to bear a message from me, 
“No. We dare not; Julia’s temper is, as! please assure her of my kind regards and 
as you know, at all times irritable and impa- | deep sympathy.” 
tient. However, I shall leave the matter in| “TI will,” said Ellen, and the tears rose to 
your brother’s hands ; he will know when to/|her eyes as she closed the door. She knew 
speak, I have every confidence in his judg- | that any reference to the Forresters in her 
ment.” | sister’s present state was out of the question. 
On this point, however, Frank could offer | In her frenzied excitement and pain she had 
more than faint hopes. He had known thejeven accused Evelyn Forrester of having 
case of a young lady who after an injury to| caused the accident. Ellen knew not how 
the spine had remained on the sofa for years, | remorse, and regret, and conscience were at 
and eventually recovered ; and this, with other | work in the proud heart of her sister. 
soothing and hopeful words so comforted the 
colonel, that when Ellen came into the room | 
on hearing that Frank was about to leave, she 


was surprised at the improvement in her| ‘ 
father’s manner and appearance. | THE rainy season which had kept Florence 

“ What have you been saying to papa?”|and Miss Gray at home ever since the night 
she asked, as they stood at the door together ;| of the attack on Ernest Kingsford, passed 
“ you are the first person who has been able | away, and September had arrived before he 
to cheer him. We have, of course, had lots|could be removed from Government House 
of inquirers; but some he would not see, and to the quiet but splendid home on the banks 
others he said bored him.” | of the Hoogly. : 

“ I have said but very little to your papa,”| The wound itself had long since healed, 
he replied, “yet I have spoken hopefully,| yet he was still unable to walk without 
especially about your sister, and I told him| assistance; added to the great loss of blood 
of a similar case in which the young lady| at the time were the effects of a first summer 
became quite restored, after a few years of| in India, and the excitement caused by the 
helplessness.” ‘horrors of the mutiny. Ernest Kingsford 

The bright, joyful look on Ellen’s face, in| was not by nature of the metal that makes 
which shone the tenderest sisterly affection, so| good soldiers; he inherited from his mother 








CHAPTER XXVIII.—AN AWAKENED 
CONSCIENCE, 


| changed it in Frank’s eyes, that he began to/a highly nervous temperament, and as we 


wonder at himself for having passed it over) know he lacked moral courage, which he had 


hitherto as commonplace and unpleasing. never been taught to cultivate in his youth. 


But a moment after it clouded, and Ellen| In his weak and shattered health he was 


exclaimed, “ You have not seen your brother | like a school boy wanting to go home, yet 
to-day, have you ?” a dread of the fatigue and the dangers of 
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the voyage made him shrink from attempting 
it. 

Letters from England were also worrying 
him. He had been told, when able to bear 
it, that his letters from Dinapore had never 
reached England, owing to the attack on the 
letter carriers; and although he knew that 
as the correspondence was kept up between 
Florence and the Forresters the matter 
would be eventually explained, yet anxiety 
preyed upon his mind and retarded his 
recovery. 

Letters from Mr, Maynard and Miss Gray, 
with official accounts from head quarters, were 
now on their way to England ; and it was well 
for him that the letter from Ellen to her bro- 
ther, also on its road to India, contained no 
account of Julia’s accident. 

The prospect of a change, and the society 
of the two ladies at Mr. Maynard’s stately 
mansion, seemed to give him new life ; leave 
of absence had been readily granted him, 
and a means of enjoying that leave unalloyed 
with the prospect of a journey to England 
even by the overland route was delightful to 
the invalid, especially in suchahome. After 
all he might remain in India, and obtain pro- 
motion after the rebellion had been crushed 
out. Of this there appeared now every 
hope—Sir James Outram had arrived, and 
the 93rd Highlanders with General (now) Sir 
Colin Campbell at their head, were hastening 
to the rescue. 

Florence and her friend passed through 
the ordeal of a Calcutta summer without 
any actual loss of health ; and when they ob- 
served the rapid vegetation which the 
moistened earth yielded to the bright sun 
and clear sky of October, they looked 
forward to the English winter months in 
India with delighted anticipation. 

One morning early in that October which 
had been so eventful to our friends at Wood- 
ford, Florence Maynard stood in the veran- 
dah enjoying the fresh breeze which scat- 
tered the long dark curls from her forehead 
and restored some little colour to her pale 
cheek. 

A languid halting footstep approached, 
and a voice exclaimed “I am glad Miss 
Gray did not allow you to cut off your hair 
in the hot weather, Miss Maynard.” 

She laughed as she turned to offer her arm 
to Ernest Kingsford and lead him to a seat 
on the verandah, on which soft cushions and 
furs were laid, and a footstool already placed 
for his reception. 

“Well, perhaps I am glad now myself,” 
she said, simply, “ but certainly I felt inclined 





to submit to any sacrifice to relieve myself of 
such a mass of hair, and it is so obstinate it 
will curl, arrange it how I may.” 

“‘What induced you to submit to such an 
infliction at last then?” inquired Ernest. 

“My ayah’s taste and cleverness,” she 
replied ; “ why, she laughed at me for calling 
my hair long and thick, and to my utter as- 
tonishment took off her white, graceful head- 
dress and let her own glossy black hair fall 
nearly to her feet. After that what could I say? 
I could only sit still and watch her as she 
rolled it and plaited it into the most won- 
derful coils and braids, and when she pro- 
posed to arrange mine in the same way, I 
readily submitted.” 

“Yes, and it became you very well, 
Florence,” said Miss Gray, who had joined 
them while Florence was talking. 

“ Perhaps it might do so,” she replied, “ and 
I know it was a great comfort to me to get rid 
of such a warm tippet round my neck. Yet 
for all that I am glad to get back to my own 
old fashion again, it suits me best.” 

“‘T quite agree with you,” remarked Emest, 
and then as he turned his face towards the 
broad sparkling river and thought of a certain 
evening, since which more than twelve months 
had passed, he sighed deeply. 

He had been now nearly a month at Mr. 
Maynard’s, and though slightly lame his 
health had improved rapidly, and on this 
morning he looked more like the Ernest 
Kingsford of his English home than even 
when he dined with them,on the Christmas 
day soon after their arrival. 

And what made him sigh as he lay on 
that luxuriantiy-arranged sofa, and in the 
society of two such ladies as Agnes Gray 
and Florence Maynard ? 

We answer, “ Conscience.” 

After the first few weeks of utter exhaus- 
tion, and at times delirium, which succeeded 
his wound had passed away, thoughts of the 
past could not be repulsed. A life of self- 
pleasing, varied scenes of folly and sin, the 
selfishness of that last evening at Woodford, 
the falsehoods with which he had deceived 
his father about Eva; all thisand much more 
were spread out before his mental vision as in 
a panorama ; and conscience when thoroughly 
awake does not spare the wrong doer. 

And now, what had that evening in the 
garden at Fairfield done for him? His fool- 
ish fancy for Evelyn Forrester had been for 
the time increased by her innocent and 
child-like unconsciousness; but no sooner 
had he forced her to a promise which he 
knew her principles of honour would make 
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her rigidly keep, then the fancy became|a drive in an open carriage, returned by 
weaker, and as the distance between them|the way of Calcutta, and brought home 
increased, so did his fancied love for her/ Mr. Maynard to dinner. 
diminish also. The invalid retired to his room when the 
In his first letter to England, as we know, | ladies left the dinner-table,and Mr. Maynard 
he enclosed a letter to Eva in one to Mrs./sat alone smoking his cigar, and thinking, 
Forrester, which she returned unopened. That/| strange to say, on the subject which now 
letter, written under the contending influences | occupied every thought of Ernest Kingsford. 
of honour and selfishness, would, he thought} Had he done right, he asked himself, in 
clear, him from responsibility, and was in- | bringing the young officer into such close 
tended to relieve him and herself from the | association with his daughter? In position 
fetters of an engagement. But it showed/| perhaps Colonel Kingsford would be con- 
how little he understood the character of|sidered in a higher grade than himself, yet 
Evelyn Forrester, if he supposed that its con-| Ernest Kingsford’s property, independent of 
tents would influence her as he wished even | his commission, was far inferior in value to 
in the smallest point. |the fortune his daughter would inherit when 
But now, in his weakness and newly| she became of age. 
awakened sense of wrong he saw his con-} “ But after all,” he said to himself, “these 
duct in its true light, and resolved that on| are minor matters where the happiness of my 
his recovery he would write to Mrs. Forrester | child is concerned. What are the principles, 
and confess all. |and the Christianity of this young man, and 
But could he do so now ?—now that a| what is his character? I can see how he 
month of close intimacy with Florence May-| admires Florence, how he watches her every 
nard created a love for her in his heart, as| movement; I know the signs, I have not for- 
unlike the fancy for Eva as the calm moon-| gotten the days of my own youth; and does 
light is to the blaze of artificial fires, which | Florence care for him? I am puzzled to 
destroys itself by its own intensity ? /answer that question, for to me she is still 
Could he expect that such friends as Mary|a child. I sometimes forget she has passed 
and Eva Forrester, or even Miss Gray, | her eighteenth birthday ; in fact, I don’t want 
would sanction his attentions to Florence! to lose her yet,” And the father also sighed 
Maynard after they had heard of his con-|as he thought it might perhaps be better to 
duct to Eva?—or would they conceal it from | see his darling happily married before he died 
Florence and her father?—* No!” and con-| to a man whom he could receive as a son-in- 
science spoke loudly, “No! you are not| law, than to leave her an orphan, to be caught 
worthy of Florence Maynard and you must| up by some money-hunting adventurer who 
accept your punishment.” ‘might squander her property and break her 
No wonder Ernest Kingsford sighed. ‘heart. Yes, he would consider the suitability 
And what about Florence herself? She had} of this young soldier as a husband for his 
seen very little of Ernest Kingsford while| daughter, and as to his character and prin- 
Staying with her aunt Carter, and although | ciples, he would talk to Miss Gray ; she had 
she fancied once or twice while at Woodford,| keen penetration, and would judge him 
that he noticed Eva more than other young | charitably. 
ladies of their acquaintance, yet, knowing} Meanwhile the ladies were lying opposite 
Eva’s age, she only gave the matter a passing to each other on luxurious ottoman couches 
thought. |in an elegant boudoir which Mr. Maynard 
Miss Gray’s opinion of Ernest Kingsford, | had furnished in rich Oriental style for his 
and of his sentiments towards Eva, was hastily daughter. , 
formed during his last week in England, and) Exquisite Indian muslin and lace draperies, 
she was not far wrong. And what do these} soft velvet-piled carpets, full-length mirrors, 
ladies think of him and the past now? They | sofas and chairs of richly embroidered silks, 
shall speak for themselves. curiously carved ivory ornaments, tiny Cabinets 
Tiffin, as lunch is named in India, drew of sweet-scented woods, inlaid with gold and 
the two ladies and the visitor from the | jewels,delicately chiselled, Carrara marble and 
verandah before noon. It was followed | alabaster groups and figures ; indeed, it would 
by the quiet seclusion to the house with appear as if Mr. Maynard had chosen some 
closed doors and windows, still necessary to| exquisite and costly article from every 
Europeans during the hottest hours of the| country in Europe and Asia, not excepting 
day, even in October. Then about two) England, to adorn the retiring-room of his 
hours before sunset the party of three, after; much-loved daughter. Well might Miss Gray 
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exclaim, when first introduced to this room, 
“Oh, Florence, it is too much ; the richness, 
profusion, and beauty overpower me, and yet 
everything is arranged with the most correct 
taste.” 

It was in this room, then, that Florence and 
her friend lay calmly discussing their visitor. 

* Don’t you think Ernest Kingsford is much 
changed since his illness ?” said Florence. 

“In what way, my dear?” was the cautious 
reply. 

‘Oh, in every way ; his manner is so much 
more refined and subdued, and he talks more 
sensibly, he looks and acts as if he were five | 
years older than when we saw him last in 
England, and that is not much more than a 
year ago.” 





“Illness often adds age as well as re- 
finement to the appearance of a man,” said 
Miss Gray, “and Ernest Kingsford’s com- | 
plexion looks still more delicate from con-| 
trast with the dark whiskers and moustache | 
which he has allowed to grow.” 

“Oh, Miss Gray,” said Florence, “I’m not | 
thinking so much of his personal appearance, | 
though I know how that has improved, but | 
there is asomething about his conversation and | 
manners quite different from what it used to 
be, especially at times. I once thought he 
cared nothing for religion, but you shouid hear 
what he says sometimes about these subjects ; 
he quite surprises me. And do you know, 
Miss Gray, I think there is something on his 
mind which makes him unhappy, and keeps | 
him from getting quite well.” 

Miss Gray’s thoughts as Florence spoke | 
carried her back to the evening she had dined | 
at the Cedars, and she remained silent, looking | 
very grave. 

“ You don’t speak,” exclaimed the young 
girl. “Ah, Miss Gray, don’t, pray don’t say 
you think Emest Kingsford is a hypocrite. I 
should be so sorry to have all my hopes about 
him crushed down in that way. Do you know, 
Ialmost disliked him while we were acquainted 
in England, and that perhaps made me try to 
conquer myself and be more agreeable to him 
when we found him alone in India, and so 
anxious about his mother. Oh, don’t you 
remember it, Miss Gray? besides, I begin to | 
like him better now, and I want you to like | 
him too.” | 

** My dear Florence,” said Miss Gray, “TI 
am not going to call your friend a hypocrite, 
I fully believe in his sincerity zow, but there 
is always danger in a change of the sort you 
describe when it is caused by sickness. I am 
as much interested in Ernest Kingsford as you 
can be, my dear; I have been observing him 











closely of late, and, as you say, I also begin 
to like him better than I did. I believe his 
faults are the effect of foolish indulgence 
in his childhood; and the man who thinks of 
his mother and respects and honours her is 
not likely to fall very low, however weak his 
principles may be. But, Florence dear, I 
hear the summons for prayers, and here comes 
your ayah,—your papa will like you to stay 
and talk with him a little while as usual,” she 
added, as they passed across the large hall 
into which the different rooms opened. 

How true are the words of the wise man! 
“ Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, and 
a stranger intermeddleth not with its joys.” 
Each of the three who sat talking in that 
Indian saloon had the same subject upper- 
most in the mind, yet neither spoke or hinted 
| at or referred to it. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE LIST IN THE “ ‘TIMES,’ 


THE month which had been ushered in with 
events of such a different nature to the homes 
of the friends at Woodford was drawing 
towards its close. —The November so earnestly 
anticipated on the banks of the Hoogly by 
the English residents for its pleasant weather, 
was already giving signs of its approach in 
England by fogs and rain. 

The mail from Calcutta having left a few 
days before the attack upon Ernest Kingsford, 
no account of it could reach England by that 
post. Indeed, the confusion and alarm in 
| which the entire Indian community were then 
placed, caused the accounts which reached 
| England to be the more alarming from their 
vagueness. 

One morning of the first week in November, 
Eva, who now took upon herself the office of 
breakfast-maker, appeared in the dining-room 
rather earlierthan usual. Hearing her brother's 
voice in the surgery, she rang the bell for the 
urn, knowing that, early as it was, he would 
be quite ready for his breakfast. 

The Zimes lay folded on the table, and 
while waiting she. took it up, unfolded it, and 
turned over the leaves, until she read the 
words “Indian Mutiny.” Hastily casting 
her eyes over its columns she saw that our 
troops had arrived from adjacent stations, and 
that several severe engagements had taken 
place between them and the native soldiers. 

Suddenly she was attracted by the heading 
of’a column which now appeared officially 
for the first time,—a list of the killed and 
wounded. Almost breathless she ran over 
the names, fearing, yet expecting the one she 
dreaded to see. Yes, there it was, amongst 
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the wounded, “ Captain Ernest Kingsford, | 


severely.” She stood as she had first placed | 
herself, facing the fire, with her foot on the| 
fender, the paper shading her face. 

James came in and placed the urn on the | 
table, but she did not move, the news stunned 
her. To think that any one she knew could | 
be wounded in this terrible rebellion was bad | 
enough, but that the son and brother of her| 
dearest friends should be the one to suffer, | 
one too with whom she had passed many 
pleasant hours, was a dreadful thought. The 


| annoyance and even indignation she had felt, 


at his conduct before leaving England was) 
forgotten now. Yet, as she stood reflecting, 
and quite oblivious to the fact that the water 


| in the urn was falling many degrees below 


boiling point, a thought struck her. Perhaps 
Emest Kingsford might die, and she would 
then be released from her promise, but with 
the thought came such a sense of horror and 
self-reproach that she threw the paper on the 
floor and rushing up-stairs to her room, locked 
the door, and throwing herself on her knees 
by the bed, sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

What! should she for a longing to be re- 
lieved from what was perhaps after all caused 
by her own folly—should she wish for an event 
which would add to the grief of her dear 
friends at the Cedars? No, perish the thought! 
and the remorse which seized her for even 
that passing thought of selfishness , re-| 
doubled her grief, while in the midst of it all 
rang out the same cry, “ Ah, if I could only 
tell Mary! By and by she will notice my 
red eyes, and wonder, and suppose I am dis- 
tressed about poor Ernest, and so I am, but 
not in the way they will think.” 

At length these thoughts made her rouse 
herself, and conquer her tears, but she could 
not all at once face her brother at the break- 
fast-table. 

It so happened, however, that Mary had 
made up her mind to appear herself at the 
breakfast-table, in honour of the fact that 
baby had on that day reached the astounding 
age of one month. 

Anticipating Eva’s pleasure at seeing her in 
her old place, she descended the stairs to the 
dining-room, and certainly on her first appear- 
ance after a month’s absence her welcome 
was not a very cordial one. Neither Eva nor 
her husband was there ; the teapot with its 
lid open stood on the table in front of the 
urn, the water in which was fast approaching 
zero ; and the Zimes newspaper lay open on 
the ground. What could it mean? She was 
about to ring the bell when James appeared. | 





“Where is Miss Eva?” she asked. 

“‘T thought sbe was here, ma’am,” he said. 
“‘ Miss Eva was reading the paper when I put 
the urn on the table, and I’ve been waiting 
for her to ring that I might bring up the other 
things.” a 

“ Well,now you must get some more boiling 
water, James,” said his mistress ; “ this in the 
urn is nearly cold, and let us have up the 
eggs and coffee quickly, your master must 
want his breakfast.” 

Dr. Forrester’s step was heard coming from 
the surgery as she spoke, and James hastened 
away to obey orders. 

“Why, my darling,” he said, “is it really 
you back again to your old place? this does 
look homelike indeed. But where is Eva ? she 
has been down some time, I know,” he added, 
“for I heard her voice.” 

A sudden thought struck Mary, she lifted 
the paper which lay on the floor at her feet, 
and glancing quickly over the column headed 
‘“‘ The Indian Mutiny,” her quick eye caught 
Ernest Kingsford’s name. 

“Oh, Charles,” she exclaimed, “ look here, 
I understand Eva’s absence now.” She placed 
the paper in his hands and pointed to the 
name, 

At this moment the man entered with 
boiling water and the other requirements 
for the breakfast-table, and in silence Dr. 
Forrester read the startling news, while Mary 
hastily made the tea, but neither spoke till 
James had left the room and closed the door. 

Then Charles Forrester dashed down the 
paper in a most unusual fit of impatience, for 
in spite of her self-command he could see 
the pale face and trembling hands of his wife. 

“T begin to wish we had never seen those 
Kingsfords,” he said ; “there is always some- 
thing occurring amongst them to annoy and 
distress you and Eva, and I have no doubt 
the poor child is up-stairs breaking her heart 
about that son of theirs.” 

“Oh, hush, hush, Charles! think of the 
parents in all their grief about Julia, and the 
poor boy himself perhaps dead by this time. 
Whatever he has done, we must forgive him 
now.” ; 

“Yes, yes; Oh forgive me, darling!” he 
exclaimed, as he saw the tears gathering on 
his wife’s eyelids ; “ but it is for your sake I 
am angry.” ; 

“Then you need not,” she replied .* my 
sorrow and sympathy for the Kingsfords in 
all their trouble won’t hurt me, and perhaps 
after all, as the mail has arrived, they will have 
letters more explicit than: this official notice. 
Now there’s your coffee, Charlie dear, and 
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remember I mean to enjoy my breakfast in 
spite of your fears about me.” 

** But about Eva,” said her husband, “ what 
can we do?” 

“ Nothing, Charles ; I have every confidence 
in her, she has told me I shall know all some 
day, and I mean to wait.” 

“What, if she is crying her eyes out now in 
consequence of this news in the Zimes ?” 

“Yes, even then, but I do not imagine 
anything so terrible will happen as that,” she 
replied, laughing, “and —— hush, here she 
comes!” as a step sounded outside, the door 
opened, and Eva entered. 

A glance disclosed the pale face and swollen 
eyelids, but the bright look of surprise and 


come with me to the nursery? Iam going to 
take another lesson in washing and dressing 


months at least.” 

Eva started up; nothing could be more 
pleasant to her than an hour spent in the 
nursery with her little niece. 

The infant already began to take notice, 
and Eva declared baby knew her, for aunt 
Eva was becoming quite an expert nurse. 
| In fact, the baby was a completely new toy 
for both mother and aunt. Of course there 
never had been nor ever could be such 
another baby in the world. 
| To Mary it was a new period of existence, 








baby, for I mean to be unfashionable enough | 
to perform that task myself for the next six | 










the flush of pleasure with which she greeted | after being nearly six years a wife the sweet- 
her sister caused these symptoms of sorrow to | ness of motherly love was greatly enhanced. 
be for the moment unnoticed. As yet the gentlemen only expressed a due 
“Why, Mary dearest, are you really down to |respect for Miss Eva Mary Forrester, by in- 
breakfast again ?”’ she exclaimed, as she kissed | quiring after her health and patting her 
her fondly. “Oh, Charlie, how glad I am !| cheek when introduced into the drawing- 
Doesn’t the dear old dining-room look more|room. Out of courtesy they admitted that 
homelike with dear Mary at the head of the} the peculiar opening of the mouth and the 


table, instead of such a poor substitute as I ? | look of intelligence in the blue eyes when the 














I shall be like Othello with my occupation 
gone.” 

“If you talk so much,” said her brother, 
“the breakfast will be gone before you have 
taken any, as well as your occupation.” 

Eva took the hint, but the serious look on 
her face returned as she saw the paper on the 
table by her brother's side, and felt convinced 
that both he and Mary had seen the sad news 
from India, and very thankful she felt that no 


reference was made to the circumstance by | 


| cheeks were touched, was indeedababy’ssmile. 
Perhaps, however, ‘there is not a more 
beautiful sight in the world, especially to the 
(eyes of such a mother, as Mary Forrester. 
| The proof which this first infant effort gives, 
‘not only of dawning intellect, but that the 
| sight and the hearing of a child are perfect, 
cannot fail to interest a reflective mind. 
True, the father and uncles of an infant 
may look forward a few months to the time 
when its baby intellect shall be more fully 





either of them. Very soon Charles rose and developed, yet still there are few after expres- 


left the room, carrying the Zimes withhim. He} 


had very little time to spare on that morning, 
but he wished to learn a few more particulars 
before paying his usual visit to Julia Kings- 
ford. How he dreaded it may be quite under- 


sions on a child’s face which can rival in 
interest the baby’s first smile. 

The performance of dressing was over, and 
baby asleep in her bassinet, when Eva was 
summoned to the morning-room to receive 



















stood. | Ellen Kingsford. Never in her life had she 
As soon as they were alone Eva said to her gone to meet her friend with such dread and 
sister, ‘‘ Mary, did you read the sad news in the | reluctance. Her sympathies were all enlisted 
Times this morning about Ernest Kingsford ?”|on the side of Ellen’s family, while every 
“Yes, dearest, both your brother and I memory of the past made her shrink from 
have seen the account.” ‘showing too much sorrow about Ernest 
“You trust me, dear Mary, don’t you?” | Kingsford. 
said Eva. | What, therefore, was her surprise, when, on 
“With the most implicit confidence, my | opening the door with a grave face to meet 
dear Eva,” she said. her friend, Ellen sprang forward and seized 
“Thank you, my own dear sister,” replied both her hands, kissing her as she exclaimed, 
Eva, with quivering lips; “you must have “Oh, Eva, joy! joy! we have such lots of 
noticed my red eyes, but don’t question me, letters from India! two from Ernest, and one 
please, I can’t bear it ; some day it will all be from Florence. And Erny had got promises 
* explained.” _of promotion, he was dangerously wounded 
“I can wait, my dear,” said Mary. “And _ in carrying despatches,but he acted so bravely, 
now, if you have finished breakfast, will you| and poor mamma is so happy. I’ve brought 
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| to hear your news.” 


| will. 
| too; I mean to have another peep at her this 


| and Mary is quite well; she came down to 
| breakfast this morning, and your news will do 


| about the room, in consequence of baby’s 
| dressing requirements, but shrinking, with 


| some of Eva’s dread, from facing poor Ellen | 
|was, as the proverb says, “too good to be 


| bright face looking in astonished her. 
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the letters for you and Mrs. Forrester to hear'| 
some of them ; I can’t show them to you all, 
Eva, because there are secrets, but you shall 
hear a great deal.”’ 

Poor Eva! the reaction and relief from her 
fears, and the shock of the morning, was 
almost worse to bear, yet she controlled her- 
self sufficiently to say, “Iam so glad. Oh, 
Ellen dear, what good news! we saw your 
brother's name in the paper to-day amongst 
the wounded, and I forgot that the mail 
might bring letters for you. You don’t want 
me to tell you how sorry and grieved we all 
were when we read it, and I came to meet 
you just now ready to offer the deepest 
sympathy; and so I do now,” she added, 
smiling, “but it is a very different sort of 
sympathy; and oh, how pleased Mary will be 


“Dear Mrs. Forrester? yes, I know she} 
How is she, Eva? And the little darling, 


morning before I go.” 
“So you shall, Ellen; she’s asleep now, 


her good.” 

While the two girls talked, Mary sat still in 
the nursery, watching the nurse as she folded 
and put away the various articles scattered 


in her great sorrow. | 
A quick footstep on the stairs, and Eva’s 











‘Oh, Mary dear, can you come down? it’s 


| all right ; they have had letters from Ernest 
| and Florence ; he is quite recovered, and ex- 
| pects to get promotion.” 


A very few moments passed, and then Mary 
and Eva, seated with Ellen, were listening 
while she read portions of Emest Kings- 
ford’s letters, which related all that we know 


| ofhis illness, his expected visit to Mr. May- 
| nard’s, and his hopes of promotion. 


But we have the privilege of laying before 
the reader those parts which Ellen kept back 
at her brother’s request. To Ellen he en- 
closed a small separate sheet, in which 
occurred these words :— 

“T have told you all about Florence 
Maynard, Ellen, in addition to what I have 
said to my father, because perhaps he may 
not speak of it to you ; but if you show or read 
any of my letters to the Forresters, don’t say 


| a word to them about the matter yet, nor 


| indeed till I give you permission. 


I have my! 


reasons for this, as some day you will discover, 
no doubt.” 

To his father Ernest wrote thus: after de- 
scribing the kindness of Mr. Maynard in in- 
viting him to spend a few weeks at his house, 
he adds :-— 

‘Florence Maynard has been more than 
once with Miss Gray to see me at Government 
House, and I remember, my dear father, you 
once asked me if I had any engagement or tie 
in England ; I judge, therefore, that you would 
like me to think of marriage. Should you 
object to Florence Maynard as a daughter- 
in-law ? Please understand me ; I have not yet 
hinted even at such a result to her father, 
neither has the young lady herself any idea of 
my wishes in the matter; we shall have an 
opportunity of seeing more of each other 
while I am visiting them at Garden Reach, but 
I should like to have your opinion before I 
decide on such a momentous affair as marriage. 

“ Nothing, however, can be said or done 
till this mutiny is quelled. I am thankful 
to say I am recovering my strength rapidly, 
although still very weak. A month or six 
weeks at Garden Reach will no doubt set me 
up, and then I hope to join our English troops, 
and gain a position which will give me a right 
to claim the hand of even Florence Maynard.” 

Colonel Kingsford read this letter with great 
astonishment; by the tenor of it he could 
discover how much a sick bed had changed 
his impulsive, undisciplined son, and yet it 


true.” 

‘IT would talk to Forrester about this move 
of Ernest’s,” he said, “but I fear there was 
after all some little love-making on Ernest’s 
| part to his sister Eva, so I am shut up in that 
|quarter. At any rate, I must watch the issue 
|of events ; and after all, I do not know a girl 
ii should prefer as a daughter-in-law to Flo- 
|rence Maynard, excepting, perhaps, my little 
friend Eva, if she were a few years older.” 
| Very similar were the thoughts of Ellen as 
|she read Ernest’s account of his wishes about 
| Florence, and his dazzling descriptions of her 
beautiful home at Garden Reach. 

“I’m sure he likes Eva,” she thought, rather 
indignantly, “and I believe he has told her 
so, although she won’t own it. Oh, I fear my 
brother Ernest is very fickle ; he’ll be fancy- 
ing somebody else before he has been another 
year in India.” 

No wonder Ellen readily agreed to conceal 
from the Forresters—especially from Eva— 
what she considered her brother's new fancy. 
But for once Ellen was mistaken. 
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AN AUTUMN 
AND ABBEYS 


RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 


OF ENGLAND. 


PART SEVENTH.—MONMOUTH AND GROSMONT CASTLES. 


MonmoUTH immediately suggests the name 
of that glorious warrior-prince who achieved 
perhaps the ‘greatest victory the arms of this 
country can boast. ‘ Harry of Monmouth” 
and Agincourt rise to the lips as the visitor 
first sets foot within the gates of the pleasant 
town, situated near the point of junction of 
the Wye and Monnow. The latter river, 
from which it derives its name Monnowmouth, 
is spanned by an ancient bridge, surmounted 


by an arched gateway, built in the year 1272. | 


A point of interest in the town is a portion of 
a monastery containing a small apartment 
with an oriel window, apparently of great 
antiquity, and called after Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, whose study it was. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, who was born and 
educated in this town, was Archdeacon of 
Monmouth, and Bishop of St. Asaph in the 
reign of King Stephen, about the vear 1151. 
His history of this country, which he is said 
to have translated from the British language 
into Latin, was finished some thirteen years 
before that date, and is a wonderful compound 
of fiction with a small modicum of fact. He 
gives an account of British kings from the 
Trojan Brutus, the grandson of the “pious 
fEneas,” to the time of Cadwallader, A.D. 690. 
He describes the achievements of King Arthur, 
and the writings and prophecies of the famous 
wizard Merlin, who flourished about the year 
480; so that it is to Geoffrey we are indebted 
for the source that inspired the poet laureate, 
Tennyson, in some of his finest flights. Geof- 
frey also was the “cause of wit” in one of 
our greatest national poets. One of his 
legends, the life of King Lear, was translated 
by Spenser into, his “ Fairy Queen,” and dra- 
matised by Shakspere in the noble tragedy. 
Gough writes of him, “‘ Geoffrey of Monmouth 
was a Benedictine monk, Arcideacon of 
Monmouth, and Bishop of St. Asaph, 1151. 
Being obliged to quit Wales in the troubles, 
he had the custody of. Abingdon Abbey from 
Henry I.; but resigning his bishopric with a 
view to that abbey, he lost both : the time of 
his death is uncertain. Leland observes of 
him, that although he seems to follow his- 
torical verity in his history, he has written 


Tanner are of opinion the fabulous part of 
his history was prior to his time.” 
| But the castle is the chief point of interest 
in Monmouth, and thither we will now pro- 
| ceed. 
‘** Harry of Monmouth, o’er thy page, 
Great chieftain of a daring age, 
The stripling soldier burns to see 
The spot of thy nativity ; 
His ardent fancy can restore 
Thy castle’s turrets (now no more); 
See the tall plumes of victory wave, 
And call old valour from the grave ; 
Twang the strong bow and point the lance 
That pierced and shattered hosts of France, 
When nations in the days of yore 
Shook at the rampant lion’s roar.” 


On the site of the present structure a 
fortress existed before the Conquest, and is 
mentioned in Doomsday Book. In the reign 
of Henry II., John de Monmouth was its 
possessor, and there is reason for believing 
that the venerable ruin overhanging the Wye 
is the original Saxon castle in which Edward II. 
was confined by his unnatural Queen Isabella, 
in 1326; but, as we have said, it is chiefly 
interesting as the birthplace of the conqueror 
of Agincourt, and the site of the chamber in 
which, on the 9th of August, 1387, he first 
saw the light, may be traced by the pointed 
windows which still remain. Of the ancient 
castle, only the ruins of this apartment and 
another adjoining, supposed to be the great 
hall, now exist. A house has been erected out 
of the materials, and here the Marchioness of 
Worcester was confined of her first child, at 
the instance of the first Duke of Beaufort, 
who was anxious that his descendant should 
draw his first breath near the spot of ground 
and space of air where the hero-king was born. 

The castle, together with the barony of 
Monmouth, descended as part of the Duchy of 
Lancaster to Henry VI., whose successor, 
Edward IV., granted it to William, Lord 
Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke. On 
the accession of Henry VII. it again re- 
verted to the Duchy of Lancaster, and in the 
seventeenth century became the property of 


the Beaufort family, in whose possession it 
still remains. 





many silly stories which he perhaps borrowed 
from others; and Mr. Lloyd and Bishop 


Monmouth is supposed to have been the 


Roman station called Blestium, and was also 
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occupied by the Saxons as an outwork to repel | the Duke of Beaufort. The modern mansion 
the incursions of the fierce predatory tribes of | was built from the designs of Inigo Jones, 
Wales. According to Camden, Monmouth | the only part of the original edifice being a 
was a town of importance at the time of the | Gothic gateway. The writer of this paper; 
Conquest, and Henry III. annexed the|when paying a visit to this mansion, was 
barony to the Earldom of Lancaster, to| kindly permitted by the Duke to inspect a 
which John of Gaunt and “time honoured | handsomely carved oak chimney-piece from 
Lancaster,” as Shakspere calls him, suc--| Raglan Castle, and some interesting relics 
ceeded on his marriage with Blanche, daugh-| of Henry V., in the shape of the helmet 


| and thence to the Wye. 


ter of the first Duke. At a very early period | 
in its history Monmouth was famous for its | 


| caps, and Shakspere, in his historical play | 


of “Henry V.,” speaks of Welshmen doing | 
“soot service in a garden where leeks did 


| grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps.” | 
| Fuller says, “ These were the most ancient, | 
| general,warm, and profitable covering of men’s | 


heads in this island, many thousands of 
people being maintained thereby. It was 


| enacted, 13th Elizabeth, c. 19, that they’ 


should be worn by all persons (some of 


| worship and quality excepted) on Sabbaths | 
| and holy days, on pain of forfeiting ten| 


groats. This Act was repealed 39th of the 
same reign, The Cappers’ Chapel doth still 
remain, but on occasion of a great plague 
the trade was removed to Bewdley, Worcester- | 
shire.” 

In HenryVIII.th’stime, according to Leland, 
the walls were remaining, but dilapidated ; 
the moat was entire, and the four gates 
standing, which he distinguished by the names | 
of Monk’s gate, Eastern gate, Wye gate, and 
Monnow gate. At present there are no 
vestiges of them, and but a part of the 
moat, extending from the back of White- 
cross Street to the remains of an ancient 
gateway in the street near the Ross turnpike, 
Part of the round | 
towers which flanked the east gate are visi- 
ble, and the Monnow gate is entire, 

The Parliamentary forces captured the 
town in 1646 by an act of treachery, and it 
is related that when Cromwell came to visit 
the place an attempt was made upon his 
life. 

The visitor to Monmouth should ascend | 


and shield he wore at Agincourt, and the 
cradle in which he slept as an infant. In 
connection with this prince, who may truly 
be called the presiding genius of Monmouth, 
the tourist may see the house in which he 
was nursed by the Countess of Sunderland. 
This is Courtfield, in the parish of Welsh 
Bicknor, on the banks of the Wye, between 
Monmouth and Ross, now the property of the 
Vaughans. The Countess is buried in the 
parish church, and in front of the reading 
desk is her recumbent full-length figure 
sculptured in dark stone. 

About twelve miles from Monmouth, on 
the river Monnow, is Grosmont Castle, so 
called from its proximity to the Graig Hill, a 
huge solitary mountain known by the Normans 
as Le Gros Mont. The castle is of irregular 
shape and of no very great extent. Large 
circular towers cover the angles of the ram- 
parts, and there are traces of a noble baronial 
hall and other apartments ; and beyond the 
mound on which it is built are some remains 
of the barbacan with several exterior entrench- 
ments. ‘The door and window arches are in 
the style of the early English, but the founda- 
tions appear to have been of much earlier 
date. The castle was surrounded bya very 
deep moat, excavated, not to contain water, 
as there was only a small spring, but that in 
case of attack the assaulting party might 


have increased difficulty in scaling the lofty 


walls. There is a great deal of ivy about 
Grosmont, which although a picturesque ad- 
dition to an old ruin, when too luxuriant, 
conceals much of the details of what is beau- 


| tiful in the architecture. 


According to Dugdale, Brian de Wallingford, 


the high hill called the Kymin on the east | who succeeded his uncle Hamelun de Balun 
side of the town, as the view from the sum-|in the Lordship of Abergavenny and Over- 
mit is most extensive, and can scarcely be| went, in the reign of King Stephen, built 





About a mile from | 
the Kymin is a huge rocking stone of the 
Druids, having a circumference at’ the top 
of 56 feet, while the apex on which it rests 
measures only three feet. 

About a mile from Monmouth, on the 
banks of the small stream, the Trothy, is 
Troy House, formerly the residence of the 
Herberts, and now frequently occupied by 


surpassed for loveliness. 





the castle of Grosmont, and repaired those 
of Skenfrith and Whitecastle comprehended 
in that lordship, which comprised the,whole 
district between the Wye and Usk. These 
castles were the property of Hubert de 
Burgh, in the reign of King John, who with 
characteristic rapacity seized them in 1205, 
and sold them to William de Braose. Four 
years later, this noble fell into disgrace, and 
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the king ousted him from his land ; and after 
some vicissitudes, John’s son and successor, 
Henry III., took possession in 1232. On the 
3oth October in this year a battle was fought 
at Grosmont between the king’s forces and 
those of the Welsh Prince, Llewellyn, when the 
former were defeated. 

Two years later, Hubert de Burgh recovered 
possession of his castles, but was again dis- 
possessed of them in 1238 by the king, who 
retained them until 1267, when they were 
granted to Edward Crouchback, Earl of 
Lancaster, the king’s second son, whose grand- 
son, Henry, first Duke of Lancaster, was born 
in Grosmont Castle. Like all other estates 
of the House of Lancaster, they became 
vested in the Crown on the accession of 
Henry IV. Grosmont is also historically 
important as the scene of a great battle fought 
in March, 1405, between Harry of Monmouth 
| and Griffith, eldest son of Owen Glendower, 
| in which the Welsh prince was captured, and 
his army was defeated with great slaughter. 





struction; this formed the keep, the door 
and window apertures of which are circularly | 
arched ; but the exterior walls of the castle 
appear to have been originally only furnished 
with eyelet-holes or chinks, for the discharge 
of arrows. 

About midway between Monmouth and 
Abergavenny stand the ruins of Whitecastle, 
called by the Normans, Castell Blanch, and 
by the Welsh, Castell Gwynn, after the pos- 
sessor of a fortress on its site at the time 
of the Conquest. Whitecastle was of great 
strength, and its ruins are very considerable, 
crowning the summit of an eminence. Their 
figure is irregular, flanked by six circular 
towers, which, with the ramparts, are pierced 
with eyelet holes ; two massive towers guard 
the entrance, which was provided with a 
portcullis and drawbridge, and rendered still 
more formidable by a very large and deep out- 
work beyond the moat. Its ponderous and 
unornamented towers, with lofty battlements 
and diminutive windows, impresses upon the 








The scene of this action, which took place two 
months ‘after the defeat of Glendower by 
Henry at Usk, is supposed to be the neigh- 
bouring Graig Hill. Mr. Wakeman, a local 
antiquarian, ascribes the destruction of Gros- 
mont to the times of the wars of the Roses, 
when the whole of the castles in the country 
were dismantled by William Earl of Pembroke, | 
under orders of Edward IV. 

Grosmont Church is an interesting structure, | 





ito be coeval with the Conquest. 


beholder the idea that the building was one 
more for defence than hospitality, although || 
Churchyard speaks of it as— 
“* A statelie seate, a loftie princelie place, 
Whose beautie gives the simple soyle some grace.’ 
The position of the great baronial hall may 
be traced by the marks of the beams on the 
walls. The erection of the castle is supposed | 


’ 





When wandering from the ruined pile of 


and is supposed to have been erected in the thir- |Monmouth to Grosmont, and thence to 
teenth century, by Eleanor of Provence, queen | Skenfrith and Whitecastle, structures which, 
of Henry III. The main foundation is of the |when they were reared by the hand of man, 
| architecture known as Early English, and it) promised in their solidity and strength of | 
has a fine chancel in that style, and a beautiful | the materials with which they were constructed, 
| Tange of windows ; the nave is of an earlier| to brave the storms of at least 1,000 years— 
period, just merging from the Norman. Un-) when stumbling over the fallen masonry of 
fortunately the church is in a dilapidated) tower and wall and bartisan, one recognises 
state, for want of repairs, which is much to be | the truth of the following apostrophe to time, 
| deplored, as it is of great extent, and has| the “edax rerum.’ 
portions, such as the central tower and chan- 
| cel, of great beauty. 
The neighbouring castles of Skenfrith and 
Whitecastle, which formed part of the lordship 
| of Overwent, are well worth a visit. The 
| former, which is situated in a sequestered vale 
| on the banks of the Monnow, about seven 
miles from Monmouth, is of British erection, 
and probably as old as any in Wales. ‘This 
fortress is of simple construction ; its area, a 
trapezium in form, is merely surrounded by 
a curtain wall of great thickness, with circular 
towers covering each angle, and a demi-turret 
projecting from the middle of one side. Near 
the centre of the area upon a mound is a 
Juliet, or high round tower of massive con- 


‘* My name is Time !— 
Time the Destroyer! yes, one frown from me 
Rifled yon tower ; yet, ere the ruin fell 
I paused, and left it hanging as thou seest, 
To puzzle reasoning reptiles like thyself. 
Once more this venerable victim view, 
Stupendous Gelhi crumbling into dust ! 
Who reared this mighty fabric? prithee ask 
The sculptured stone or legendary tale ; 
Yet these are languid efforts of my arm— 
Where are the boasted Babylonish walls, 
Palmyra’s temple, Balbec’s gorgeous domes ? 
Egypt’s proud pyramids, when I command, 
Stoop to their base ; the pillars of the earth 
Shall shake; the sun and all the host of heaven 
Reel from their spheres, and Nature breathe her last.” 


In the parish of Llantillio Crossenny, the 
same as that in which Whitecastle is situated, 
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life at Agincourt to save that of his king, 
and who, through his daughter Gladys, is the 
ancestor of the noble families of Beaufort 
and Pembroke. The gallant knight is sup- 
posed by some antiquarians to be none other 
than Fluellin,* whom Shakspere introduces 
into his play of “ Henry V.” During the dis- 
cussion between the Welshman aiid Captain 


Gower on the valour of the king, Fluellin | 


concludes by saying, 

“T can tell you there is goot men born at 
Monmouth.” 

On being sent to reconnoitre the French 
army, he reported, 

“ An’t please you, my liege, there are 
enough to be killed, enough to run away, 
and enough to be taken prisoners.” 

Though this answer would not have satisfied 
a modern general seeking for information of 

* Against this supposition it shonld be noted that 
Fluellin is mentioned as living after the battle. 


IRISH 


IRISH RUINS. 


the enemy’s position and strength, yet when it 
is considered that the French nuinbered 90,000 
men, while the dauntless Henry could only 
muster 9,000 warriors to oppose them, the 
incident displays the reckless courage of the 
Welsh squire. But before the glorious field 
of Agincourt was won, David Gam, of Old 
Court, gave unimpeachable testimony of a 
devoted gallantry which has handed his name 
down in our history. In the thick of the 
fight, when Henry was struck down by the 
sword of the Duke of Alencon, who was 
about to give the coup de grice, David Gam 
interposed and received the weapon in his 
own breast. Itwas anactof the purest chivalry, 
and the young king, in the same spirit, gave 
to his devoted adherent the only reward 
in his power; the accolade of knighthood 
rendered supremely happy the intrepid warrior, 
as he lay in the agonies of death on the blood- 
drenched field of Agincourt. 


RUINS. 


’ 








“‘ Thy servants think upon her stones.’ 


“It was by means of Ireland’s missionaries that Scotland, two-thirds of Saxon England, all Belgium, 
Switzerland, and the chief parts of France and Germany, were ‘turned from dumb idols to serve the living 
and true God.’ Even in Iceland their books and pilgrim staves were found by the Norwegians of later 
times ; nay, even Italy, which arrogantly would claim us as her children in the faith, was herself indebted 
to those sacred fountains that welled up from the Irish soil for some of the first rills of ‘living water’ that 
flowed among her barren and thirsty mountains. ””—Lectures on Christian Missions, by the Dean of Cashel. 








By rugged hill and lonely shore, 

Through Erin’s isle where’er thou stray, 
Rise ruined churches where of yore 

Her people knelt to pray. 


For here, in ages past and gone, 
God’s light above the darkness burned ; 
Far o’er the troubled waves it shone— 
Kings to its splendour turned. 


Here holy men their vigil kept, 

Their watch for souls, the watch of prayer ; 
Whilst all the world in darkness slept, 

And death was on the air. 


Hence far and wide and o’er the sea 
They went, the lands with light to fill ; 





These ruined piles memorials be 
Of saintly Columbkille. 


But now for sound of measured chant 
The deep waves sob, the sea-bird calls ; 

The song of the church militant 
Resounds from other walls. 


In dim light lies the ancient scroll, 
Illumed with golden lines and fair, 

Like its own words upon the soul 
When God hath traced them there. 


But fitly from its sacred page 
The gospel of our Lord gleams down, 
Still from its shrine in that high age 
It led from cross to crown ! 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 
No. VII. 


‘* Small cheer and great wel 


Tuat delicate pervading atmosphere, which 
makes social life a source of re-invigoration 
and enjoyment, which calls forth the best 
powers of the mind, the liveliest fancies and 
the noblest feelings, is something which cannot 
be bought by the most lavish expenditure ‘of 
money or skill. 

The man of wealth may load his table 
with every far-fetched luxury in ostentatious 
abundance, but he cannot purchase the secret 
of how to make the feast “a merry one.” 
That must come from within himself; it is de- 
pendentona certain condition oftheheart,which 
cannot be put on with the festive garments, 
nor ordered with the festive dainties. There 
must be that true, ungrudging, sympathetic 





love towards others, and that consideration 
for their feelings, and desire to promote their | 
happiness, in order to give the impression of 
a genuine welcome. Many formal phrases of | 
surface-politeness will not in themselves avail 


come make a merry feast.” 
** Comed:: of Errors,” iii. 1. 


wider application. It teaches us that by the 


offer of a larger amount of material things we | 4 


cannot make up for the want of inward and 
spiritual things. 


Expensive gifts do not compensate for | 


tenderness and love; liberal contributions 
cannot be made to serve for single-minded 


devotion; so much selfishness cannot be |~ 
weighed down in the scale by so much money | ™ 


taken from a full purse. 


As long as the world lasts a genial and | : 


thoughtful love will be its sunshine, and not 


wealth, nor all that it can buy, can take the | ~ 
| place of this in our heavens. | 
It is especially necessary in a time of ma- 


terial prosperity to remember this, because the 
temptation often occurs to substitute expen- 
diture of money for expenditure of feeling. 
The rejoicing of others becomes thus not 
so much an occasion of joy to ourselves as a 
call for a handsome present ; 


and the tears || 


to set each guest so much at his ease, as to| which should flow when others weep are com- a 
make him feel he is just where he is wished | pounded for by “fecuniary aid.” Self-esteem, | ~ 
for, and where he himself would wish to be ; ;/and a certain sense of the claim which our | 7! 


and that he can thus speak freely and gaily | fellow creatures have upon us are thus satisfied, 


his own true thoughts and feelings, grave and | while the heart is hardened in selfishness and | 


earnest, fanciful and light, as the moment may | 
call them forth. | 

Perhaps almost every one will acknowledge | 
that this is the real enjoyment, after all, of| 
social intercourse ; but now-a-days it may be/| 
added, where is it to be found ? | 

We ‘do the best we can when we provide| 
ou friends with a sumptuous entertainment, | 
equal at least to what they set before us; it is| 


| indifference. 

In earlier times there was less danger of 
this, for there was less of the superabundant 
wealth which can be spent without missing 
it, but there was something more to be trea- 
sured in the little simple offering which came 
with the motto on it— 


“The gift is smal], 
But the love is all.” 


too costly to be repeated very often ; and the! . 


responsibility, fatigue, and vexation attending 
it are such as to do away with all actual 
pleasure in receiving guests. We open our| 
purses and shut up our hearts ; give our friends 
“ great cheer,” and by reason of the trouble 
and expense this involves, but “small wel- 
come.” The “merriment” of our feasts is 
thus turned into weariness and heaviness. 
Muchmightbe said respecting the evil effects 
of this system of cumbersome entertainments 
in inducing a spirit of ostentatious display of 
wealth, in the rivalry which it creates in social 
life, and in its ruinous results on the incomes 
of young housekeepers ; but our motto con- 
tains within it a truth which admits of a much 





And even though there might be but “small 
cheer” for the poor and needy in the words, 
“silver and gold have I none,” yet there was 
a greater welcome in the hearty “ but such as 
I have I give thee,” than there is in the large 
donation of a millionaire, bestowed without a 
thought or care for the object of his bene- 
factions. 

It is the “great welcome” which is the 
charm of hospitality ; and it is this which we 
are in danger of losing in our social inter- 
course, and which we fancy can be compen- 


sated for by a larger expenditure of money on | 


rare social entertainments. 


The “ dropping in of friends” without any } 
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previous invitation or formal preparation is a 
custom becoming more and more rare, because 
the hearty welcome is no longer assured to the 
unexpected guest, and the trifling interruption 
or inconvenience occasioned by such visits is 
looked upon as too great a tax on friendship. 

The same spirit prompts the habit, now 
common, of refusing to receive callers on any 
trivial plea, without due regard to the trouble 
and fatigue which may have been incurred by 
the visitor, in order to reach the house, or the 
possible importance of the object of the desired 
interview. 

Old fashioned people, accustomed to the 
warmer welcomes of past times, cannot yet get 
over the feeling of having been treated with 
discourtesy, when some smart footman or pert 
housemaid makes the announcement at the 
half opened door, “ Mrs. doesn’t receive 
to-day,” and memories of glad receptions by 
kindly hostesses,with the simple apology,“ Will 
you take us just as we are?”’ present them- 
selves, and give the impression that the world 
is grown colder and more self-engrossed. 

What we want for the true enjoyment of 
the comfort and help which social intercourse 
may be to us, is that thought for others, that 
renunciation of self, with its engrossing cares 
and idle indulgence, that tender regard for the 
feelings and needs of those amongst whom 
God has set us to live, and that kindly charity 
and generous love which is not strict to mark 
offences, nor careful to draw lines of demar- 
cation between the members of God's family. 

All-this is included in the one little old 
English word, “ Welcome!” and where this 
is wanting, social intercourse becomes nothing 
more than a vulgar gathering together of per- 
sons, affording opportunities for display of 
wealth, but productive of none of the pleasant 
refreshing fruits of friendship. 

The same idea that a “small welcome” 
may be compensated for by “ greater cheer,” 
may be carried out into other demands which 
call for the combined action of feeling and 
expenditure of money. It is only by con- 
tinuous effort that we are able to maintain 
that lively interest in the spread of the king- 
dom of God in the world, amid the numerous 
other interests which press around us ; and the 
temptation often comes, when we feel we are 
growing cold and indifferent to the cause of 
God and truth, to escape self-censure and the 
exertion of real interest and zeal, by giving a 
larger donation in money to some of the 
means by which others are doing God’s work 
with their hearts in it. 

In the same way sympathy and feeling 
with the poor in their sorrows and difficulties 





may grow cold, while a contribution to 
societies for their relief is substituted for a 
personal acquaintance with the poor them- 
selves, and a thoughtful concern for their 
troubles. It is so easy to fall into the habit 
of compensating for feeling by larger gifts, 
that it is of yreat importance to guard against 
the plan of allowing children to give money 
to any objects, the claims of which they do 
not know, or cannot understand. The “cup 
of cold water,” given to quench the physical 
sensation of thirst, with which they can 
readily feel compassion, is often a truer open- 
ing of the heart for children than the money 
put by them into a public collection; still 
more so is the little delicacy, freely given up 
to tempt the appetite of a poor sick child, 
because in this, true sympathy and feeling 
get the better of self-indulgence. It may be 
but “small cheer,” yet the “ great welcome” 
has drawn into exercise the best part of 
a child’s nature, while God, who looks at the 
heart, and knew how to estimate the widow’s 
mite, regards the little act as a true stone in 
the great temple of service, rearing to His 
praise. The same principle may be traced 
running through many of the actions and 
relations of life. In the high wages paid to 
household servants, and the many material 
indulgences granted to them, we may seesome- 
thing of a like attempt to dispense with that 
genuine thoughtfulness and feeling for them, 
which leads to watchfulness and care over 
their best interests, to the sympathy of human 
fellowship, to forbearance and patience, and 
to consideration for them in their work as of 
those who also serve a master with many 
failures and shortcomings, and but small 
fidelity. Even in the more tender relation of 
the parent to the child we may sometimes 
see how the same temptation occurs to fulfil 
its duties by the expenditure of money, in- 
stead of by the personal influence and affec- 
tion of the parent. The careful nurture, 
the anxious watchfulness, the loving 
guidance are wanting, or but feebly exercised, 
and as a compensation for these, no expense 
is spared in the education, dress, and liberal 
indulgences of self-gratification given to the 
children. But the largest outlay spent in 
those things which promote the material 
well-being and outside pleasure of children, 
is a miserable, paltry substitute for true 
parental love, leading to personal interest 
and affectionate confidence, A certain assur- 
ance may be attained by the payment of the 
heavy bills of the fashionable “scholastic 
establishment,” or of the equally fashionable 
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and outward advantage of the children, and 
the sum of money which each child costs 
yearly to the head of the family may be 
pointed to, as the ungrudging fulfilment ot a 
parent’s duty ; but the true work remains yet 
undone, and the happiness and well-being of 
fresh young hearts is not to be thus secured. 
How different, on the other hand, is the state 
of many a home where there is but “small 
cheer” to be shared among a numerous 
family, but where love reigns, with watchful, 
earnest purpose, prompting every wise 
arrangement, and spreading sunshine over 
all! Happy are the children of such a home ! 
All sweet and holy thoughts will in after life 


One more illustration may be given. The 
temptation sometimes presents itself to sub- 
stitute money spent in building temples for 
the worship of God and the carrying on the 
ordinances of religion, for that earnest work 
in building up the true spiritual temple on 
Jesus Christ the foundation. Architectural 
beauty, tasteful decorations, fitting arrange- 
ments for comfort, may all be consecrated to 
the service of God, but conscience will some- 
times rest in attention to these and grow 
easy over the careless frivolous life, the want 
of moral energy and spiritual vigour. It is 
only by a struggle that the living temple of 
Christ’s Church is built up by the holy, loving, 





cluster around it. Sanctified by a living piety, 


trustful lives of its members, and it is only by 


sos ines cman aisie'y aaa 














which consists not in mere outward observ-|the maintenance of a deep devotion and a 
ances and formal association with some re- | triumphant faith that souls are won from the 
ligious cause, it will be for ever fragrant with | world and made new stones in that Temple ; 
holy memories. It will be an unfailing|it is easy to sink from this strife after a 
source of comfort and strength in the storms richer and fuller life within the soul, and 
and battles of life; the sunshine of its love | substitute instead great concern respecting 
will light the pathway of each of its members, ‘the outward adornments of religion, and the 
however lonely and rough that path may be, | provision made for the public worship of 
through the wilderness to the very gates of/God. On the other hand, it may have often 
the celestial city. It will be toall those who! fallen to our lot to worship God in places 
have once dwelt in its atmosphere of spiritual | where there is but “ small cheer” in the way 
life and love— of artistic beauty or richness of ceremonial, 

“ A joy for ever ; but where the very soul has been stirred to 
Its loveliness increases, it will never new life by the great and heartfelt ‘ wel- 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep come” given to hungry sinners at the gospel 


A bower quiet for us, and a sleep dbsrag + 
Full of sweet dreams and health and pious breathing.’’’ feast. ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 





HALF-HOURS WITH THE YOUNG. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
VII.—ON THE TRUE SPIRIT OF OBEDIENCE. 


Ir you could have gazed upon the many, Looking at that exciting scene from a 
thousands of Israel, as described in the chron-| Christian point of view, you might observe 
icles of the Exodus, hastening with eager! how striking and appropriate an emblem it is 
steps and amidst shoutings of exultant joy|of the sinner’s emancipation from spiritual 
along the road from Rameses to Succoth,| bondage, and of the joy with which he real- 
you would have looked with admiration upon | izes the experience of that “liberty which 
the wonderful spectacle. A whole nation, re-| maketh free indeed.” Your observation would 
leased from hateful bondage, born in a day! be quite true. It isa striking emblem. The 
into the free and ful! life of social freedom !| allegory has many points of the very closest 
How interesting the scene! No wonder that | analogy. But I have no time now to dwell 
the men march proudly in martial order, for | upon these; I can select only one of them 
they now feel strong to fight. No wonder|—the glad spirit of obedience to a divine 
that ‘the women wear so complacently the|command which. the. people now display. 
festive dresses and the glittering jewels which| There is no hesitation in the present sur- 


the Egyptians have given them as bribes to|render of their will to God’s will. “He evi- 
hasten their departure. No wonder that the| dently has them, body, soul, and spirit. ‘They 
little children laugh merrily, and dance along|are Jehovah’s loving and willing servants. 
the road in glee, for they have been assured | Tell them they are not in earnest in serving 
that no cruel edict can now snatch them from |God, and a chorus of scornful indignation 
their parents’ arms. 





would sound a denial in your ears. They 
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know they are in earnest. Whatever God 
says they will do. 

Yet this same people are afterwards spoken 
of as stiffnecked, hard and dull of heart, for- 
getful of their obligation to God their Saviour, 
rebellious, murmuring, turning back 
Egypt in their hearts, resisting the Holy 
Spirit, receiving the law by the disposition of 
angels but not keeping it, uncircumcised in 
heart and ears. You cannot read the history 
of their wanderings without being struck with 
their want of steadfastness in obedience to 
God. The slightest temptation drew them 
astray. Their spiritual conceptions were feeble 
and childish. Difficulties made them discon- 
tented and unreasonable. ‘They were always 
doing something outrageous or ungrateful. 


They angered even the meek spirit of Moses, | 


and they spoke against God so often and so 
impiously that their sin and its punishment 
have become the beacon for ourselves, lest 
we also harden our hearts as in “the day of 
provocation and temptation in the wilderness.” 

The change in their character was certainly 
very great. When did the deterioration com- 
mence? What caused it ? 

The cause was a deficiency in the spirit of 
their obedience. The spirit was not full and 
true, and it could not rightly sustain the obe- 
dience. The quick eye of Moses had de- 
tected this when he said, “ Ye have well said 
all that ye have said ; oh that there were such 
a heart in you!” 

But this was not apparent at first. When 
Moses and Aaron gave them God’s directions 
they “bowed the head and worshipped,” in 
immediate and humble compliance. They 
kept the new ordinance of the passover, they 
agreed upon an immediate separation from 
their Egyptian neighbours (some of whom had 
become intimate friends), they hastily gathered 
together their possessions, the flocks and herds 
were driven in from their pasturage, and the 
moment the signal was given the whole nation 
started forth on its journey to Canaan. Not 
one Hebrew lingered behind, not one voice 
was discordant in their song of liberty. If 
Egypt was glad at their departing, they were 
equally glad to depart. | 

It is easy to see why they were glad when the 
exodus wasenjoined. They had been slaves, 
they were now free. They had been cruelly 
treated, and by hard taskmasters ; they were 
now called to God’s pleasant service. Their 
fare in Egypt had been coarse and scanty ; they 
were exchanging it for the milk and honey 
of fertile Canaan. They had dwelt by suffer- | 
ance in Goshen ; they were soon to enter| 


upon an inheritance which was theirs by cove- | 






| becoming a mighty and rich nation. 


to | 


/nant right. They had been hated and despised, 


but they were animated by the prospect of 
And as 
obedience to God’s commands involved the 
realization of all this, they were delighted to 
obey. 

To obey, then, was to please self. In 
serving God they were serving, as they believed, 
the purposes of their own advancement and 
prosperity. It wasan easy path which opened 
before them ; who could be reluctant to enter 
it? Obedience meant success in life. 

Now this was not obedience—at most it was 
obedience only in the letter. Nominally they 
yielded obedience to God’s command as 
given by Moses and Aaron, really they did ex- 
actly what they liked to do asa matter of their 
own choice. God's will happened to be their 
will, and so they cheerfully took God’s will 
as their guide, and fancied they were obeying 
it. They did not in any respect put their own 
will aside, and so they lacked the most im- 
portant element of obedience, which is the 
surrender of our own will in submission to 
another’s. 

In all this there is teaching for us—teach- 
ing which we are sure to need at some period 
in our Christian life,—teaching which I think 
it probable you may need now. ‘Trace the 
parallel between your own spiritual experience 





|and the history which I have just sketched. 


It is something like this: the grace of God 
has delivered your soul from a worse than 
Egyptian bondage ; the Son has made you 
free. You have risen from a grovelling life, 
amidst sensual gratifications, to the enjoyment 
of those good things which pass man’s under- 
standing, but are revealed unto us by the 
Spirit. The world may hate and despise you, 
but yours is the inheritance of saints in lght, 
and a crown of glory is laid up for you in 
heaven. Adivine presence will guide you 
through life, the hardest rock will melt into 
water if you need its support, and the sandy 
desert shall glisten with daily manna falling in 
abundance around you. All things shall work 
together for your good, for you are one of the 
chosen people, and the promises are yours 
because you are in Christ. What a delightful 
thing it is to be a Christian! No wonder 
that I hear you sing,— 
‘¢ How happy is the pilgrim’s lot! 


7? 


How free from toil and care ! 


or a verse of Lyte’s inspiriting hymn,— 
‘* A scrip on my back and a staff in my hand, 
I march on in haste through an enemy's land ; 
The road may be rough, but it cannot be long, 
And [ll smoothe it with hope and I’ll cheer it with 
song.” 
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And while you are thus singing the Lord’s 
song even in a strange land, you may never 
have thought of questioning the sincerity of 
your obedience to the Lord’s command. 
You have heard Him say, “Arise ye and 
depart, for this is not your rest;” and your 
rising up from the dull slavery of an earthly 
life has been immediate and earnest. You 
are now asking the way to Zion with your 
face thitherwards. What you have heard of 
heavenly joys kindles anew your spiritual 
desires, and like Pliable in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” you exclaim, “The hearing of this 
is enough to ravish one’s heart; come on, 
let us mend our pace.” Yet all this eagerness 
may be selfish. It is pleasant to be brought 
out of darkness into marvellous light, and 
out of bondage into liberty; to have peace 
and joy through believing, and to possess the 
earnest and pledge of an immortal life. There 
is no sacrifice in this. It is not a true test of 
character, that you are delighted with the 
prospect of future happiness, and are willingly 
treading the road which leads to it. 

But then you may say, If I happen to like} 
to do what God gives me to do, is my liking 
it wrong? 

No, it is not wrong, provided you do not 
attach an undue value to it as an evidence of 
your loving self-surrender to God’s service. 
A father says to his little boy, “Take this 
basket and fill it with strawberries for me, 
and eat as many as you like.” The child 
promises instant obedience, and runs with 
eagerness to the strawberry bed, and is 
quickly on his knees engaged in filling his| 
basket: What exemplary obedience! Ah, it 
may be that the child is acting under a spirit 
of pure filial obedience ; but you easily sur- 
mise that other motives are also in play. You 
would scarcely venture to claim that instance 
as a decisive proof that the child’s will was| 
in complete subjection to his father’s. You| 
would not say, “ How certain it is that that | 


| 











proof that he was not. 


of the loaves, and were filled” (John vi. 26). 
It is possible to seek Jesus from selfish 
motives. 

How, then, shall I know that I am obeying 
God from true love to Him ? 

This is the question which I want you to 
ask; this is the purpose of my present, half- 
hour with you, to show you how you may 
test the reality of your Christian obedience. 
I do find so many persons who think them- 
selves thoroughly in earnest in the religious 
life, while I fear that the “root of the matter” 
is not in them, that I will gladly help you to 
ascertain how it is with you. 

The true test of your obedience is a lov- 
ing desire to do God’s will when he commands 
something which is contrary to your own 
natural inclinations. Abraham’s offering of his 
son is an example of this. He must have 
shrunk from the idea of killing his beloved 
child. What a dreadful thing to do! And how 
then could God’s promise that Isaac should 
become the founder ofa great nation be fulfilled? 
Yet the command was clear, and he resolved to 
obey it. His obedience was thorough. He 
rose early that no time might be lost, and 
forgot nothing that was necessary for the 
completion of the sacrifice. He bound his 
son, and stretched out the knife to slay him. 
There could be no doubt of the reality of 
his obedience, no question as to its motive. 
He did not please self, but God. The angel 
of the Lord said, ‘Now I know that thou 
fearest God.” And so, my dear friend, we 
shall know that your obedience is sincere and 
unselfish. We cannot look into your heart 
and see what your motives are, but we can 
look at the circumstances under which your 
obedience is rendered, and sometimes judge 
from them what your true motives must be. 
Look at Job’s religious life in his prosperity, 
and there may be a doubt as to its sincerity. 
He was not selfish in it, but there was no 
He was “perfect 


boy loves his father, since he shows so much} and upright,’ yet Satan denied it: “ Doth 


desire to please him!” |At the same time 
you would not assert that the child was wrong 
to manifest promptitude in obeying his father’s 
command. 





to your own obedience as a child of God, 
the actings of it may be correct, but the 
motives may be open to suspicion. You may 
be chiefly pleasing self while you are “run- 
ning the way of God’s commandments.” 
“ Yeseek Me,” said Jesus to crowds of people 
who flocked around Him with eager interest. 
“Ye seek Me ;”—surely that was good. But/1 
what did Jesus add ?—‘ Because ye did eat 





Job fear God for nought?” 
that the patriarch’s piety was mercenary, 
and that a reverse in outward circumstances 
You would only remark that| would show it. 
the motive was doubtful. And so in reference | Satan’s accusation proved to be false. 
at Job in his adversity, and you can have no 
doubt as to the sincerity of his religious life. 


fair reputation as a disciple of Christ. 
fully believe yourself sincere in your surrender 
to the Redeemer’s service. 
meaning rite which publicly bound you to 


Your heart went with your lips in the avowal 


He asserted 


The test was applied, and 
Look 


You have a 
You 


Just so may it be with you. 


It was no un- 


ive the life of a true follower of Jesus. 
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of your faith and love. 
in your religious life. ‘They are bright Sunday 
mornings which you spend in church. Around 
the table of your Lord you realize the com- 
munion of saints, and your heart glows with 
a sweet spiritual rapture. In the little meet- 
ings for prayer and Bible reading you find 
both pleasure and profit. Conversation with 
Christian friends is pleasanter to you than the 
idle talk of worldly companions. You have 
cast in your lot with the redeemed of the 
Lord who are returning to Zion. Surely your 
piety is sincere. 

I do not say it is not sincere; I should 
be sorry to deem it mistaken ; yet I do not 
see the evidence of its sincerity in what may 
be styled the prosperity of your religious life. 
If God has made a hedge of blessings about 
you, as He did about Job, and blessed the 
work also of your hands, are you fearing God 
for nought? Is there not room here for the 
working of selfish motives? Would you be 
as earnest in serving God and as happy in 
that service if the sunshine departed, and the 
gloomy clouds darkened over the landscape of 
your life? Would you? Therein lies the 
test. 

You do not know whether you would or 
not. But you may think about it. You may 
learn to become closer in your self-examina- 
tion, and you may pray that God would search 
you, and see if there be any wicked way in 


And you are happy 


The little things may often be too small 
for your friends to judge you by, but not too 
small for the purpose of your own self-esti- 
mate. For example: some small service of 
kindness to a friend may chance to be incon- 
venient, even painful to you to render. But 
you can do it ; it will give pleasure ; love for 
your friend may not overcome the repugnance 
you feel ; will love to Christ be strong enough ? 
There is a test. Another example: a dear 
friend has just come on a visit to you; he 
came late on Saturday night, and you have 
had no time yet for a pleasant talk with him. 
But it is Sunday morning, and you ought to 
hasten off to your class at the Sunday school. 
You look at the clock, and think, “ Need I go 
this morning? Most likely there will be 
somebody who can take my place. Perhaps 
there will be very few boys present. I may 
as well stay and enjoy my friend’s society.” 
But will this decision please Christ? You 
have not thought about that. But ought you 
not to think about it? May not this little 
difficulty about conflicting duty and pleasure 
have come to you as a test? Another 
example: you are on a visit to friends in 
London who profess to be religious people, 
yet lead a worldly life. They are going one 
evening to the opera, and they have kindly 
taken a ticket for you. You demur, for you 
are doubtful as to its being right for Christians 
to attend such places of amusement. They 





you, and so lead you in the way everlasting. 
Especially should you examine into the 
nature and workings of your love to Christ. | 
Why do you love Him? Because of His| 
great love to you. Well, have you had a} 
deep realization of that love? Are you con-| 
scious of its presence as a mighty impulse ?| 
“ The love of Christ constraineth us ;” does it | 


constrain you? Is what you doasa Christian | 
done under the consciousness of a loving | 
desire to please Christ, or because it is right, | 
or from a habit of doing it, or because doing | 
it makes you feel happy? In every call of! 
duty do you hear the voice of Jesus saying to 
you, “If thou lovest Me, keep My command- 
ments” ? 

Little things may furnish the outward test, 
just as a straw thrown up shows the direction 
of the wind. 


‘* We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell ; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


y | 


‘* The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask,— 








try to persuade you, and you see that you 
will much displease them if you do not go. 


| So you go, and much enjoy the music and 


singing. You are not, however, quite com- 
fortable ; conscience will give some little 
pricks. But you think, “I should not con- 
sider it right to go often, but I don’t think 
it was very wrong to go once, and then I 
should have given such offence if I had 
refused.” Was there no test there? Can 
you say that its application proved you to be 
sincere in your obedience, and showed that 
you were acting from love to Christ ? 

If you fail in little things to render true 
obedience, how will you act under greater 
difficulties? If your love to Jesus does not 
prompt you to acts of trifling self-denial, it 
cannot enable you to carry a heavy cross 
after Him. : 

Your little failures may not be obvious; 
your greater failures must become known, and 
will bring discredit on your Christian profes- 
sion. 

Why did Demas fail in his discipleship ? 
Because love to Christ was not his master 





Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 





principle. Had Peter any love for Christ 
|when he denied Him? Yes, but he loved 
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himself better. If you “faint in the day of 
adversity,” I do not say you have no strength, 
but that your “strength is small” (Prov. 
xxiv. 10). 

No great test may have yet come. I do 
not know that it ever will. God tries the 
heart, and His trial is not always a public one. 

Yet it may come, and come soon. It was 
early in the history of Israel that the test was 
applied. The Pass of Pi-hahiroth showed the 
unreality of their obedience to Jehovah. 
Their will no longer coincided with God’s 
will, It never had really done so, only it had 
seemed to harmonize. Then it was shown 
to be discordant. So may some great trial 
come to you, showing you to be really in 
earnest, and preferring, like Moses, to suffer 
affliction rather than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin ; or showing your spirit to be like that of 
the Israelites, full of murmuring against God, 
and full of hankerings after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. 

There will be mercy for you in that great 
trial. It is well you should know yourself. 
It is well that, if you have deceived yourself 





by a false assumption of your love to Christ, 
you should know its falseness ; because then, 
I trust, you would go in a contrite spirit to | 
the throne of grace, praying to be brought | 
fully under the power of a true affection, and | 
to have the love of Christ so powerfully shed 
abroad in your heart that your own self-love | 
may be expelled by a still stronger principle, | 
and that the life which you live in the flesh 
may be vitalized by the indwelling of the| 
Redeemer’s life. If Christ lives in you, then | 
your words and actions will be the outward | 
working of His life, and must be earnest and | 
true. 

But, my dear friend, do not wait till some 
great trial comes to serve in this way as the | 
touchstone of your regard for Christ. Settle | 
the matter now. “Shall we receive good at| 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive | 
evil?” Job asks this: what is your reply? | 
Can you welcome all God’s dispensations, | 
and say, “ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth | 
good in Thy sight?” Remember the smiling | 
obedience of the slave, Aisop. His master | 
gave him some bitter olives to eat, and he ate | 
them without any sign of disrelish. His | 
fellow-slaves expressed their surprise that he | 
had manifested no repugnance to his dis- 
tasteful repast; but he replied, “Has my 
master shown me so many kindnesses, and 
cannot I for once eat a bitter olive to please 
him?” Such, my dear friend, should be the 
spirit in which when God sends trials you 
will meet them. Is this your spirit ? 











It will be a joy to you to be made to feel 
sure that you do love Jesus. You sometimes 
are tempted to doubt it. You, perhaps, have 
not needed me to point out the danger of 
mistaking a relish for divine things as an 
unmistakable sign of grace. You have 
yourself already trembled with apprehensions 
respecting your true spiritual state. You have 
been afraid lest your joy in religion were no 
better founded than the joy of the enfran- 
chised Hebrews was; lest it were merely a new 
form of self-indulgence. You have desired 
to be the Lord’s in the fullest sense of devo- 
tedness to Him; and you have longed for 
the witness of the Spirit to bear witness with 
your spirit to the fact of your entire conse- 
cration. That witness shall He give you, 
either through the little opportunities of self- 
denial which every day life affords, or through 
some severe trial of faith and love which your 
heavenly Father may think fit to send you. 

Remember that the result, as a strong tes- 
timony to the reality of your Christian life, 
will not be more valuable in your eyes than 
it will be in God’s sight. Read what the 
apostle Peter says of the design and nature 
of the Christian’s “ manifold temptations,”— 
“That the trial of your faith, being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried by fire, might be found 
unto praise and honour and glory at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ, whom having not 


| seen ye love.” 


I close with some excellent verses by Paul 
Gerhardt :— 


** What God decrees, child of His love, 
Take patiently, though it may prove 
The storm that wrecks thy treasure here, 
Be comforted! Thou need’st not tear 

What pleases God. 


‘The wisest will is God’s own will ; 
Rest on this anchor and be still ; 
For peace around thy path shall flow, 
When only wishing here below 

What pleases God. 


** The truest heart is God’s own heart, 
Which bids thy griefs and fears depart, 
Protecting, guiding, day and night, 
The soul that welcomes here aright 

What pleases God. 


‘** Then let the crowd around thee seize 
The joys that for a season please, 
But willingly their paths forsake, 
And for thy blessed portion take 

What pleases God. 


‘* Thy heritage is safe in heaven ; 
There shall the crown of joy be given ; 
There shalt thou hear and see and know, 
As thou couldst never here below 
What pleases God.” 
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BY AN UNKNOWN HAND. 


the gifts of grace. 
the Creator, the Son, and of the Spirit. 

The manna fell daz/y with the dew. 
is the emblem of the Holy Spirit. God said— 
I will be as the dew unto Israel. 
5). See also Psa. cx. 3. Dew is noise- 
less. So, silently and gently, does the Holy 
Spirit distil upon the heart. 

The manna came on/y with the dew. 
so it is with the Holy Spirit. We should seek 
divine grace in early youth. We must seek 
it in the influences of the Spirit. God never 
separates them. 


The Israelites were astonished at the appear- | 


ance of the manna. Soa person under the 
influence of God’s grace wonders at the new 
feelings that arise. What are they? whence 
do they come? When Christ the spiritual 
bread came, He was received with wonder and 
marvel, 

The Israelites found it exactly suited to 
their need. It was strengthening and sweet. 
Here lies the grace of God,—strengthening, 
to enable us to endure ; sweet, that we may 
enjoy the service. God never separates these 
to the heart of the believer. In every desert 
mercy we find this mark of manna. 

The manna was free. Grace is as free as 
that manna. It is ours to gather up. 

There was labour in collecting it. So it is 
with some of us. Little by little, line upon 
line, the Christian lays up the store on which 
his soul feeds. 

Do we remember one thought in each 
sermon. 

The Manna was enough for their daily wants. 
From this we may learn not to be anxious 
about to-morrow. 

He who gathered little had no lack. 
SO in spiritual things. 


It is 


opportunities of seeking God. Is all the| 
time he can give given? Then God will 
take care that man’s soul is fed. God 


knows all your wants, He knows exactly 
how much you need. Receive largely, re- 
ceive freely. 

On whom are you resting ? 
himself, in all his offices, in all his glories ? 

This is to be your bread. Let it enter into 
your very life’s blood. 

The surest principle to bring against the 


Dew | 


(Hos. xiv. | 


And | 


A man may have /ew’ | 


Is it on Christ | 


|| Manna is emblematical of the gifts of God,— | suggestions of Satan, or the insinuations of 
All grace is the mind of| infidelity, is the assurance of your own personal 


|interest in Christ. 

The idea that a state of sorrow, however 
| great, will lead the soul to God, is a presump- 
tuous thought ; for there is that in unsanctified 
|sorrow which is calculated to work up the 
worst feelings of the heart. 

Hope is a binding principle to the Lord: 
as a person draws near to despair he draws 
away from the Saviour. 

Often have we known the Lord to exceed 
His word, but never have we known Him come 
short of it. 

What is this life but ¢o-day? and what is 
eternity but 4o-morrow ? 

The life of heaven is Jesus Christ. 

If a man would wish to have a correct por- 
traiture of God in his mind, he must learn to 
trace Him in His dealings with the Jews. 

God has many times repented that He made 
man; He has repented that He punished man ; 
—but I never read that God repented that 
He saved man. 

Sin may seem a little thing when it comes 
drop by drop, but what will the ocean of it be ! 
You may laugh and jest at it now, but what 
will you do at the judgment seat ? 

Take ca:¢ that you so have Christ by faith 
in your hearts now, that whatever else may 
meet you ct the bar of God, He may meet you 
as your Friend and Advocate. 

The Christian must always seek to hide 
himself that he may show Christ; or only 
show himself where, by this means, hé may 
magnify Christ. 

The evidence of grace is growth. 

It is an easy step from a discontented to a 
fearful spirit ; indeed, I would say that the 
source of all fearfulness in a Christian lies in 
a discontented mind. 

The cure of discontent must be the hum- 
bling of pride. 

There will be a time,—and that not very 
far distant, when every believer will be able 
to say to every assurance and promise of 
|God made to his soul, “It is finished to 
me.” 

Perhaps in heaven itself the highest seats 
will be reserved for the deepest penitents. 

When the prayer for mercy goes up heart- 
felt, the Christian’s struggle begins. 
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HURSTMONCEUX AND ITS MEMORIES. 





RURAL SKETCHES IN 


SURREY AND SUSSEX. 


No. III.—HursrMoncEvux AND ITS MEMORIES, 
Part III. 


‘¢__ The true wisdom of the wise is to lay their ch 


oicest offerings, their gold, their frankincense and their | 


myrrh, at the feet of the Saviour.”—‘* Zhe Victory of Faith.” 


Jutrus Hare's whole life up to this time had 
been devoted to a search after truth. 

had sought it in all directions, loving to trace 
out its manifold harmonies everywhere ; and | 
now that he had been permitted to see the 
sacred concord of human with divine truth, to 
see how the innumerable lines of truth all 
found their centre in one, who is emphatically 
The Trutu, he felt compelled, in the spirit of 
the wise men from the East, to bring his offering 
that he might lay it at the feet of the Creator 
and Saviour of the world. But even as 
human assurance and counsel were granted to 
Saul of Tarsus, though called directly to 
apostleship by a voice from heaven, so 
Julius Hare was not left without similar help. 
The learned master of his college, Dr. Whe- 
well, who had been the cause of his 
forsaking the law to become a tutor, now 
urged his passing from that position to the 
higher office of a minister in the Church. 
On Easter day, 1826, being then thirty-one 
years of age, he was admitted to deacon’s 
orders, and on the following Trinity Sunday 
ordained a priest. 

In 1828 he spent some weeks at Bonn, 
where Niebuhr resided, thus becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with that great man, and 
with several other eminent Germans, among | 
whom were Schleiermacher, A. W. Schlegel, | 
and Ludwig Tieck. | 

On Advent Sunday of the same year he} 
preached his first sermon, entitled “ Zhe Chi/- | 
dren of Light,” before the University of! 
Cambridge, and in the following year he 
preached another sermon equally well-known, 
on “Zhe Law of Self-sacrifice,’ in the chapel of 
his college. The sermon on “ Zhe Children of 
Light” is characterised by that “ serene trans- 
parent brightness,” which the preacher has 
elsewhere remarked as so distinctive of the 
mind on which the true Light has risen. It 





must indeed have been a reflex of his own 
soul, as, undisturbed by hardly a human 
anxiety, drinking daily at the fount of all 
wisdom, engaged in the regular discharge of 
joyful duty, it rose higher and higher into the 
serene spheres of mental and spiritual light. 
If these two sermons are compared with the 





\* Guesses at Truth,” it will be seen how their 


He | teaching harmonizes with, and indeed may be 


. 


said naturally to spring out of ideas enunciated 
in that work; the comparison at the same 
time affording an illustration of what Mr. 
Hare meant when he spoke of having been 
led by the writings of Coleridge to discern 
the sacred concord and unity of human and 
divine truth. A reference to the passage in 


my last article, where I have tried to set forth || 


Mr. Hare’s idea of the history of the world, 
will show that he conceived of Humanity, 
that is, man collectively, as endowed with a 
constitution analogous to that possessed by 
man individually, and that the history of the 
world therefore consisted in the unfolding of 
the various faculties, moral and intellectual, 
contained in that constitution; the higher 
gradually mastering the lower; the ultimate 
aim being the complete development of every 
faculty of the soul, or life of Humanity, in full 
perfection. Buf just as the constitution of 


Humanity is analogous to that of the Indivi- | 
dual, so its experience is analogous to that of | 


each particular human soul, —a perpetual striv- 
ing towards something higher, yet ever tending 
towards something lower. In these two 
sermons the preacher sets forth clearly the 
help God has afforded in this ever-recurring 
defeat of man’s highest purposes and efforts. 
That help has been given in the advent of a 
Saviour. 


world, ‘at least in those nations which 
stood without the pale of the Jewish Church, 
except perplexity involved within perplexity, 


and uncertainty piled upon uncertainty. The | 


past was dark, and wild, and dream-like. 
The future was gloomy, and desolate, and 
spectral, and would have been a blank void 
unless it had been peopled by the fantasmal 
brood of inextinguishable hopes and inex- 
pressible fears.” The Sun of Righteousness 
rose on this state of gloom, and a new 
light was at once shed over God’s purpose 
concerning man, and how it was to be | 
accomplished. But the advent of Jesus 

Christ was not merely day breaking on the | 
night of the world, it was the grafting of a | 


| 











Before that coming there was little, | 
to quote the preacher’s own words, “in the | 
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new power into Humanity. Just as the crea-) whose great heart was capable of loving all 
tion of man was an absolute beginning in the | kinds of men, conceived for ge Hare a 
history of the world, just as the rising of the | peculiar kind of friendship, whi 





ich the latter 
sun is an absolute beginning in the history of| returned, if possible, with interest; so that 
the day, so the coming of the Saviour is an | their mutual esteem was not long in ripening 
absolute beginning of a new era in the history | into a more than fraternal affection. 
of mankind. The morning after he first met Bunsen, 
But the preacher never loses sight of the| being Christmas Day, Mr. Hare was at St. 
other line of truth, that man exists individually | Peter’s. The sight he there beheld deeply 
as well as collectively. ‘That just as man as|impressed him with the hollowness of the 
a race had dwelt but for a little time in Eden, | papal system. Instead ofthe people from all 
soon to find his innocence gone for ever, and | the country round thronging in to attend the 
himself the slave of sin, toil, and gloom, so| celebration of high mass in the greatest 
is it with man as an individual,—the innocence | temple in Christendom, by the man whom 
of infancy soon passes away, and a state of|they were taught to believe Christ’s vice- 
guilt, and doubt, and gloom ensues, only to | gerent on earth, on the day which above all 
be dissipated by the nsing of the same Sun | others speaks of Christ’s blessed relation to 
of Righteousness awakening the soul, and |the whole human race; those few among them 





age in || a|| giving it a new energy of life and love. | whe did venture into St. Peter’s were only 


If in the sermon on “ ZheChildren of Light,” | allowed, as it were, to stand in the Court of 
Mr. Hare points out the illuminating and /the Gentiles, being kept back by a row of 
regenerating power which had manifested it-| soldiers drawn up on either side of the nave ; 
self in the history of the world, in that on| while onlya privileged number of personswho 
“ The Lax of Self Sacrifice” he sets forth the | were mostly English or German Protestants 
way in which that power was to work. That/of rank or wealth were admitted within their 
way was by the submission of each indi-/lines. ‘“ After a while, the Pope was brought 
vidual composing the race to the law of|in, borne on a raised seat or palanquin, with 
self-sacrifice. | By innumerable analogies| splendid robes, plumes, fans, and other 
drawn from nek and social life he shows} paraphernalia. He celebrated mass; the 
that the law of self-sacrifice is the universal } persons who ought to have formed the con- 
law of God in the attainment of every great | gregation, a very scanty one at the utmost, 
purpose, its beauty and perfectness being} being prevented from approaching by the 
shown in this, that all who submit to it not! barrier of troops; and when the rite was over 
only fulfil the divine purpose, but in so} the chief performer or chief victim in this 
doing themselves rise to a higher life. | miserable pageant was carried out with the 

In 1830-31 he was engaged in the transla- | same pomp.” 
tion of the second volume of Niebuhr’s} During his stay he witnessed another sight, 
“Roman History.” In the same year he was| which served to deepen his conviction. “I 
deeply immersed in philological labours, | saw the Pope,” he used to say “ apparently 
He published an éssay on “ English Etymo-| kneeling in prayer for mankind, but the legs 
logy” and became the editor and chief contri- | which kneeled were artificial ; he was in his 
butor to the Philological Museum, published | chair. Was not that sight enough to coun. 
at Cambridge, 1831-32. | teract all zesthetical impressions of the wor- 

The living of Hurstmonceux, which be-|ship, if they had been a hundred times 
longed to Mr. Hare’s family, fell vacant in| stronger than they were ?” 

1832. His brother Francis, in whose hands} The Pope’s artificial legs made a deep im- 
the gift lay, offered it to him. He accepted | pression on him, causing him to pray that 
it, and was instituted* rector of Hurstmon-| neither his own faith nor that of the Church 
ceux on St. John Baptist’s day in the same| of which he was a minister might in any 
year. _ {Sense rest on such supports. It was just 

Mr. Hare knew the value of pauses in| while this thought was upon him that he 
life’s work, so, before entering upon his duties| commenced the study of the writings of 
he passed some time in recreation, spending} Luther, and especially of the great doctrine 
a week with Wordsworth, another with Dr.} Luther first began to understand in Rome,— 
Amold, and then making a visit to the Con-| Justification by Faith. Mr. Hare had taught in 
pac in company with his friends Walter| his sermon on the re wen aos 
avage Landor and Dr. Worsley. He went} our true life was only to be attained by the 

to Ries and there on Porvren Eve, 1832, | sacrifice of our sub-natural self, but this doc- 
he for the first time saw Bunsen. Bunsen, | trine of Luther went deeper. Luther had 
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tried very hard to make this sacrifice of his | authors would, I am sure, be the first to ac- 
sub-natural self, and had failed, but at last, to | knowledge that its seed was sown by Mr. Hare 
his joy, he Kad discovered that what he | and those who worked with him. 
really had to do was to cry, “We have no} How humble an estimate he had of his own 
righteousness ; to claim any is our wretched- | capacity for the work we may learn from the 
ness, the secret of our guilt, the cause of | following remark by his sister, Mrs. Augustus 
our despair. Christ's righteousness is the only | Hare :— 
righteousness we can have ; by believing in | “He was however frequently cast down by 
it we become clothed with it; it is in the | a deep sense of his own insufficiency, and the 
truest sense ours ; by believing i in that we rise | | worthlessness of his ministrations amongst his 
out of ourevil we becomej ustified before | people. His Cambridge life had not fitted 
God, we have peace with Him.” |him for intercourse with the poor, and with 
Animated by the spirit of Martin Luther,|the tenderest sympathy with their distresses 
Julius Hare now entered on the work to} he hardly as yet knew how to soothe or elevate 
which he had devoted his life. It seems|them by higher thoughts, so that it was the 
hard for us to understand, it may have | saying of some whom he visited— Mr. Hare 
seemed hard to him to understand, why that | isso kind, he looks so sorry but—he does not 
work should have been one for which all | say much.” 
his previous experience so little fitted him,— | And yet though he found it so difficult to 
why of all the ministries of the church he | visit and converse with the people, he had a 
should have been appointed to the office of a | pastor's heart. He took the deepest interest 
village pastor. But the scope of God’s provi- lin everything that concerned the people, so 
dence rises far above our notions of utility. | that his knowledge of the private affairs and 
Julius Hare doubtless had the work to do/| character of each individual in the parish was 
which was best for him at that time, while with | singularly exact. If any one wanted advice, 
regard to the people dwelling in the villages, consolation, or practical help, he knew that he 
of Hurstmonceux and its neighbourhood, the | was sure to obtain it if he went to the Rectory. 
benefits of the presence of such a man among | As time ;olled on, one event after the other 
them were innumerable. Probably Mr. Hare | brought him into ‘closer connection with his 
could not have become an Oberlin had he! poorer parishioners, enabling him to under- 
tried ; but he was too wise a man to try to| stand their wants better 
be anything but saz generis. His life accord-| Although no friend to political changes, he 
ingly produced fruit in its own order, and | had always been a very earnest social reformer. 
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Wisdom is ever justified of all her children. 


Hare passed away from among his people, but | 
even at this day a wayfarer going through the | 


haps I saw things in their Sunday best. | 
The cottages looked singularly tidy; every-| 


me most was the content, the cheerfulness, 
the unity, which appeared to prevail every- 
where. 
the people come to church, twice at Wart- 
ling, once at Hurstmonceux, the two churches | 
being within a mile of each other. Rich | 
and poor seemed alike to flock to the house | 
of God and to love it. 





wore therefore a beauty peculiar to itself. | 
|of the agricultural districts, c2used in a great 
It is now nearly twenty years since Mr. | 


body seemed well-dressed; and there was a| subject, 
quiet religious feel about the little inn at} 
Wartling, where I slept, in keeping with the) 
day and the neighbourhood. But what struck | 
| be called the “ National Poor Fund,” and that 
|into this fund every labourer paying so much 
I had three opportunities of seeing | 
| the age of sixty-five be entitled to receive the 


The difference in | tripled ; 
their appearance to what may be too often | age of seventy-three he would be in receipt | 
seen was just the difference between sunshine | of the full wages of a healthy labourer. ; 
and gloom. Doubtless this state of things is} women a still more liberal allowance was |~ 
immediately due to present influeaces, but its| proposed ; and also that in the event of any a” 


The terrible and constantly recurring distress 


measure by the War, was forcing statesmen to 
consider what could be done to deliver the 
agricultural poor from the abyss into which 


parish with his heart and his mind open, may | they were sinking. 
discern something unusually high in its tone. | 
I was there on a Sabbath-day, so that per-|sary before all things to extinguish the old 


The political economists said it was neces- 


|poor laws, and to enact a new poor law. 
| Mr. Hare had taken great interest in the 
and in his “  Guesses at Truth” 
had set forth a scheme which he believed 
would almost extinguish pauperism. He 
proposed that a fund should be established, to 


weekly for a certain term of years, should at 


third part of a hale labourer’s wages. That 
third part at the end of four years was to 
be doubled, and at the end of eight years 
so that if the labourer live to the 
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male contributor dying before he became] of the modern type, if he found it dificult to 





entitled to his allowance, that a composition | accommodate his teaching to the minds of | 


of such interest as he might be entitled to/| his hearers, he nevertheless came to a stand 
should be made in favour of any female de-|in an almost closer relationship than that 
pendant to whom he chose to bequeath it.| which usually exists between the rural clergy- 
Occasional distress was to be left to private | men and their people; a relationship which 
charity ; temporary relief on the part of the| combined all that was endearing in the ordi- 
parish being entirely done away with. Poor-| nary position of a squire, whose family had 
houses were to be as few as possible ; orphans | exercised patriarchal sway for generations, 
and even aged people being boarded out in| with the deeper ties of one who cared for 
country parishes among cottages. In addition | their souls. How deeply he would feel the 


to the contributors, it was proposed the rich | latter responsibility let this passage from the 


should subscribe, but that dona fide working | 
people alone should receive an allowance | 


J 


“ Guesses” tell us, “ The worth of a cure of 
souls is heaven or hell, according as he who 


by right—others only, as now, on making out | is appointed does his duty, or neglects it.” 


a case of necessity. 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Hare 
did not take a Conservative view of the old 
poor laws. He was so fully convinced of 
the harm they had done that he desired to 
extinguish parish relief altogether, and to sub- 
stitute for it a method which would teach men 
to be self-reliant, and yet to feel they were | 
members one of another, members of a nation | 
upon which they had, so far as they had done 
their duty as citizens, a righteous claim for 
help, sympathy, and support when no longer 
able to help themselves. 

When Mr. Hare took possession of his 
living he found his parishioners, as in fact 
was the case everywhere among the: rural 
poor, ina state of the greatest excitement 
owing to the enactment of the new Poor 
Law. Wishing to do his best to. lessen 
its hardships to the people, he became a 
guardian in the Hailsham..Union. Although 
the most unpunctual of men, he was so 
earmest in this work as rarely-to fail:in his 
attendance, or to be late. He wag con- 
stantly in request to write petitions or other- 
wise to represent the cause of the poor 
on the Board. Nevertheless the prejudices 
of the people were so violent against the new 
law, that they attributed the wildest designs 
to all who seemed to have a hand in admin- 
istering it. Even Mr. Hare was accused 
of an intention to seduce all the pauper 
children into a boat in order that he might 
havethem taken out to Pevensey Bay and 
drowned ! 

Later on he found another means of 
helping the people and coming to know 
them better. Every Sunday evening he 
stayed to receive the pence of the clothing 
elub, entering each item down into a book. 
At such times many a tale of distress was 
poured into his ear, and we may be sure no 
real sufferer ever went away unrelieved. 





If then he was not an active parish priest 


If, considering his audience, his sermons 
were often too long and not always appro- 
priate, his reading of the Liturgy more than 
made up for any defects of this sort, in the 
reality it caused all to feel that there was in 
the service. “ If you have never heard Julius 
Hare read the Communion service,” it used 
to be said, “ You do not know what is in it.” 

But it was Mr. Hare’s character, more 
than anything which he said ‘or did, which 
had power to elevate the people of Hurst- 
monceux. His nephew has described him 
as gaunt in figure, “with a countenance 
generally stern and engrossed, but capable 
of as much variation as.a. winter sky, and 
sometimes breaking out into the most neble 
enthusiasm, into the most joyous anima- 
tion, or into .bursts of unspeakable ten- 
derness, With the,poor he was never cold, 
never harsh, but always gentle as gene- 
rous.” Generous in thought and deed he 
was, in fact, to all, endeavouring to think 
and believe good of every one, and delighting 
in helping whomsoever he could. He loved 
his garden and his books, but above all 
delighted in the society of his friends. And 
when we think of who those friends were, 
how his house came to be the resort of 


«the noblest names 
In the great host of truth’s advancing ranks,” 


we shall see how from Hurstmonceux 
Rectory there must have been ever streaming 
forth a virtue, and all kinds of influences for 
good. For although the Rector might not 
himself be daily in the houses of his people, 
there were always those living in his presence 
and drinking in his spirit who were. 

In February, 1834, his brother Augustus 
died at Rome. His widowed sister-in-law 
determined on her return to England to make 
Hurstmonceux her abode. ‘Mr. Hare, who 
for so many years had been denied any out- 
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let for his domestic affections, looked upon ‘parish walk, returning to dinner at any hour, 
her coming as the dawn of a brighter life. utterly oblivious of time ; and the evenings 
“Well remembered by the few still) filled with interest, in which he would pace 
remaining who shared them,” says the author | the drawing room in eager talk, snatching a 
of “ Zhe Quiet Life,” are the peculiar habits| volume every now and then from the book- 
of the life in these years at Hurstmonceux/case to illustrate what he was saying, or 
Rectory—the late breakfast in the sunny book-| would sit down and translate some German 
lined room, with the scent of the orange/| author into fluent English as he read.” 
trees and geraniums wafted in through the} Mrs. Augustus Hare was constantly among 
open doors of the conservatory, the eager|the people, visiting and holding meetings. 
discussions over the letters, the vehement de-| With the proceeds of the sale of the Alton 
clamations over the newspaper, the frequent | | Sermons she built a new schoolroom in which 
interpolation of a reading from Coleridge or a service was regularly held. Among the 
Wordsworth, the constant interruption from|many pictures with which “ Zhe Memo- 
the host of beggars who knew only too well | riads * abound, this, perhaps, is one of 
that they never went away empty-handed, the most suggestive. A message has come to 








HURSTMONCEUX CHURCH, FROM A SKETCH BY THE REV. W. JACKSON. 


and who were discovered to have left a secret! the Rectory that a poor woman is dying in 
notice for one another that it was nota house! one of the lanes of the parish, and wants to 


to pass by. Then Julius Hare would seize) see the clergyman. Mr. Hare and his sister _ 


his straw hat, and, while composing and/ drive off to the spot without delay. There, 
meditating, would pace rapidly up and down | under a small tent, the poor woman is lying 
his favourite walk between the oak- trees | in great agony, attended by two women of 
whence he could look across the level to the | the neighbourhood. She has an infant a week 
sea, against the shining line of which the | old, which she wants baptized. Julius Hare 
grey stunted spire of the hill-set church’ ‘takes the babe up in his arms, and there, in 
would stand out as if embossed ; or some- | God’s own great temple, with touching voice 
times he would saunter leisurely with his|and simple rite, he prays that the poor child 
Mia. by his side, and visit each growing | may pass through the waves of this trouble- 
shrub or opening flower with familiar and|some world, and come to the light of ever- 
fond affection, ‘Then would come the many | lasting life. 

hours of writing in his library, ending only; When one contemplates the beautiful lives, 


as the sun began to set, when he would go! | —beautiful in themselves, beautiful in all their | 
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forth in the evening dews upon a distant \surroundings,—passed by Julius Hare and | q 
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his sister, it makes one sad to think what an|the granite rocks of powerful circumstance. 
important part material wealth plays in the| He came down to Hurstmonceux with an 
production of such beauty. Mammon must | almost apostolic fervour, labouring in such an 
rule in a country where the higher forms of life | indefatigable manner that his health, naturally 
have come to be so dependent upon him. | weak, soon broke down, and, after six months 

It really seems as if now-a-days a man_/|of zealous ministry, he was compelled to give 
could not devote himself to any high or noble| up the vocation of a clergyman. That six 
calling, unless some one of his progenitors,| months, however, was a time of unmingled 
or at least one of his relatives or friends, had | good to both rector and curate. Mr. Hare 
been willing to sacrifice his life at the shrine | likened the effect on his own mind of Sterling’s 
of Mammon. Let the Church of England/ morning call at the Rectory to that of the 
be the first, as she should be, to witness | summer shower on the dusty hedge ; while the 
against this crushing idolatry. Let her show| coming of such a fresh, vigorous, unconven- 
herself the true servant of God and man by tional life among the people was never for- 
determining that her vast revenues shall not | gotten. Sterling was, as his rector, a disciple of 
be chiefly absorbed by the wealthy classes ; | Coleridge, and was in the habit of visiting him 
that they shall not be so used that those who |at Highgate. While he was at Hurstmonceux 
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HURSTMONCEUX RECTORY, AFTER A DRAWING BY MR. A. J. C. HARE. 


have every material advantage shall be the! Coleridge died. Mrs. Hare relates how Mr. 
only ones who can obtain higher mental and Sterling went up to the funeral, and that her 
spiritual advantages, the only ones therefore | brother-in-law, whowas in deep sorrow, showed 
to whom it should be possible to develop the | her a letter written by Coleridge to one of 
higher graces of life. | their friends, in which, after describing his 
About the time that Mr. Hare’s sister-in-| bodily infirmities and inward peace, he speaks 
law began to live at Hurstmonceux John |“ of his deep inward sense of sin against God, 
Sterling came to be his curate. Sterling had | and the comfort he could alone find in being 
been one of his pupils at Cambridge, but|able to rest exclusively on the all-perfect 
never could there have been a greater contrast | righteousness of his Redeemer and Saviour.” 
between master and disciple, rector and| Early in 1835 Julius Hare wrote a vindi- 
curate. Julius Hare’s mind was like a deep | cation of Coleridge in the British Magazine 
calm river, only forceful and vehement when | against certain calumnious articles upon his 
attempts seemed being made to dam its|character by De Quincy. Nothing can well 
current, or to compel it into unnatural chan- | exceed the vigour and wit of this vindication, 
nels; John Sterling’s was like a mountain| Mr. Hare possessing the felicitous art of at- 
torrent, pure, sparkling and impetuous, but | tacking every man with his own weapons. 
easily led into one channel after another by' During 1834-35 he was editing the Altor 
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Sermons of his brother Augustus ; a work |sin; of the sinfulness of her nature; of 4 





which probably had a beneficial effect on his | need of a Saviour and of a Redeemer. She | 


own parish preaching, leading him to adopt | began to seek Christ in right earnest. For 
a plainer style. Certainly nothing can be/ months, for years she prayed, while busy in 
simpler or more to the point than his sermon household works, while lying awake at night, 
on the death of Phillis Hoad, preached in that God would deliver her from the Weight 
Hurstmonceux church in the spring of 1835. | of her sins, and give her a new heart, a 

Phillis Hoad was one of those characters | heart to love and rejoice in Him. At length, 
who, from time to time, compel the blindest | after more than two years, God did show forth 
to believe in the presence of the Kingdom of the riches of his loving kindness in answering 
Heaven amongst men. How she witnessed her prayers. He gave her a new heart. 


| for that truth let the following abbreviated As she tuld me more than once he took 


extract from Mr. Hare’s sermon relate :— away her old heart, the heart which hung so 
“This young cottager of twenty-six years heavy within her ; the heart which after being 
of age, who had been a sufferer for years, and awakened to a due sense of the sinfulness of 
had at last shrunk to a mere skeleton, so that her nature, she felt to be so heavy that she 
her bones had eaten through her flesh, was used to call it herthree hundredweight. God 
without doubt the happiest person in the took away this natural heart, and gave her a 
parish. Why was she so? Not because she new heart, a heart of gentleness and meek- 
was very rich, for at times she had been at a’ ness, a heart of faith and love,a heart of peace 
loss for a little food to keep soul and body and joy. He shed His peace on her heart, 
together. Not that she enjoyed life, for she a peace which passeth all understanding.” 
could scarcely crawl across the room from) ‘This sermon gives a good idea of the style 
weakness. Nevertheless she was so enviably, he now adopted in preaching to the poor. 
blessedly happy that when I have sat and It shows also how deep a sympathy he had 
listened to her, as she spoke of the love of with them, and what a true pastor he was. 
Christ, of the mercy of God, and of the An experience ofthis kind fully outweighed 
great things He had done for her soul, it to Mr. Hare all he had lost by leaving Cam- 
almost seemed as if her spirit had been set bridge. His poor ignorant people had so 
free from the bondage of the body, and was taught him that when he was again called 
already mounting on its flight to heaven. She upon to preach before the University every 


had no cares to trouble her ; she had cast all one felt that he:spoke as one having autho- 


| her cares upon God,—not as one often hears ‘rity. It is said that his first sermon, preached 





people say they have done, while they go on | in 1828, concluded.amongst unequivocal signs 
vexing and worrying themselves all the same. | of the:impatience.of his youthful audience, 
She possessed a clear, calm contentment, even to the extent of scraping and shuffling 
bearing her pains so cheerfully that I was | their feet, but when he preached there again, 
deceived as to the near approach of her death. | after a few years’ residence at Hurstmonceux, 
She had one great grief —the grief felt in| a great change was observable both in him 
heaven, the grief Christ himself feels—that and his audience. To quote Dean Stanley, 
so many of her neighbours walked in the path | “ the long sonorous sentences were the same, 
of evil, forgetting God. /and the vast concentric spheres of philosophy 
“She had always loved going to church and and religion, but there was an earnestness of 
reading her Bible from a child. God re-) purpose, and a breadth and depth of feeling, 
warded her pains to try and do His will by| which filled the stream of his discourse with 
causing words to drop from the mouth of one | a new and irresistible impulse. ‘The audience 
who preached in this church, convincing her listened in breathless silence to his impas- 
of what she was by nature, and what she had | sioned appeal. His eyes glistened, his voice 
become by grace, of the sinfulness into which | deepened, and it seemed as if there were a 
she was born, and of the merciful love of | prophet among them.” * 
Christ by which she had been redeemed. 
“Thus it was that the voice of God him- 
self cried out to her soul, ‘ Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and Christ shall give thee life.’ 
Did that single sermon at once bring her into} «* From an article im the Quarterly Review 
the Holy of Holies? Oh, no. On the| No. cxciii—This article, together with the essay by 
contrary it made her, in one sense, more Mas Monrieas on, the Niles and watings of Asphdeston 
wretched than ever, for it taught her to feel | Hare, prefixed to a new edition of his © Sermons o7 the 
her own wretchedness ; it convinced her of TEU Go te tettiahed Gy Macsullien and eet 


people had doubtless brought an unction 
from the Holy One upon him, teaching him 

















The faith and prayers of his poor believing | 
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to speak as one taught from above. Doubt- 
less he was thinking of Phillis Hoad, and 
others like her, when he told his audience in 
Trinity Chapel, “ The philosopher, beguiled 
by the phantoms of his Understanding, finds 
it difficult, if not impossible, to raise his 
spirit beyond the moral teacher, the man 
Jesus ; while the poor and humble acknow- 
ledge and adore Him, as their ever-present 
Saviour and God. One can hardly talk with 
the poor on any spiritual subject without 
being sensible of the difference. They re- 
ceive the truth of the Gospel, as young child- 
ren receive what is said to them, not with their 
Understandings merely, but intotheir Hearts,” 

But before proceeding to speak of Julius 
Hare as a public Teacher, let me gather 
up what remains to complete our notion 
of his home life. 

In July, 1842, Chevalier Bunsen, who had 
become Prussian ambassador at the Court of 
St. James, took Hurstmonceux Place, resid- 
ing there with his family for two years. The 
Baroness Bunsen thus writes of their stay in 
her memoirs. of her husband. ‘Inthe calm 
and solemn brightness of Christmas days, in 
family intercourse ; with the precious addi- 
tion of the society of Archdeacon Hare end 
of the widow of the Rey. Augustus. Hare, the 
year 1842 closed to Bunsen and his family in 
the beloved refuge at Hurstmonceux.” 

Bunsen took the warmest interest in all the 





domestic affairs of his friend, and when, in 
1844, he learnt that Mr. Hare was about to 
be married, he thus wrote to him, “ I am con- 
vinced that your heart’s impulse has guided 
you rightly,having felt myself drawn from the 
very beginning of my acquaintance towards 
that rare being who has won your heart, and 
given you hers. . . . In blessing to 
be blessed is the secret of earthly happiness, 


lot of both your dear and precious spirits in a 
measure as fulland ample as I desire for you!” 
The lady whom Mr. Hare had chosen 








was the sister of one who had been his pupil 
at Cambridge, one whose memory is now 
reverenced beyond expression by hundreds in 
England and America, men and women of all 
creeds and every party. I refer to the late 
Rev. Frederick Maurice. 

Miss Esther Maurice was at that time 
engaged in the arduous work of teaching, in 
connection with her sister, at Reading. Mr. 
Plumptre, in his beautiful poem prefixed to 
some of her letters lately published,* has 


bk Words of Hope and Comfort to those in Sorrow,” 
dedicated by permission to the Queen. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1874. 
VII. 


and an earnest of heaven, and that will be the | 











thus described her character as it presented 
itself at this time :— 


‘* The summers hastened onward, and there came 
Life’s battle, bravely fought and nobly won,— 
True help well rendered to a sister’s work ; 

Not hers the dull routine, the weary task 

Of telling o’er again a thrice-told tale. 

It had the blessing of the golden law, 

‘Freely ye have received, as freely give’; 

And many clustered round her in their love, 

With the full warmth of girlhood’s opening life, 
Drawn to that angel face by countless ties 

Of truth attained, good done, and hearts at rest. 
They loved her, worshipped her ; as man counts time, 
Older by some few summers, but as God, 

By half a life, so early ripe the fruit 

Of that calm wisdom, ever-widening love, 

And peace that passeth knowledge. Who may know 
How yet the silver sounds of that loved voice, 
Like sweetest music, float across the waves 

Of life’s dark waters to the weary soul, 

Half shipwrecked, tempest-tost, the stars all hid, 
And bid it hope, ‘ Fear not, thou trembling heart, 
The night is dark, but Christ thy Lord is near, 
And He will guide thee to the shore at last.” 


convey of her lovely and sympathetic charac- 
ter, is the impression she evidently made at 
the time on those with whom she was after- 
wards to form so sacred a triad. 
Marcus Hare, writing to the widow of Augustus 
Hare, thus speaks of her :— 

“When we reached Reading we looked 
out, and there was the sweet face of course. 
| Esther got into the carriage, and gave me one 

of her dear kisses. I never felt as if I could 
|say a word in that minute, only look and 
ilove. She said she thought she really should 
| go to the Lakes with you, but that it seems too 
}much happiness for her. She left with me 
|the most lovely moss rose and geraniums. 
| Where does she get such flowers? do they 
|spring up whenever she opens her mouth, 
| ae . . 
| like the princess who dropped diamonds and 
| pearls ?” 











| Sterling, for whom Mr. Hare had ever enter- 
|tained such an affection, was dying there. 


Le Immediately they decided,” I am. quoting | 


|from a letter by Mrs. Augustus Hare in 
“© The Memorials,” “Frederick Maurice, | 
| Julius, and Esther, to go to Ventnor to have 

}one last look. They reached it at nine 

| o’clock at night, and there, by the death-bed 
of him who had first united them in his own 
mind, did our two dear ones kneel and pray 
together—a solemn bridal.” 

In the autumn of that year the wedding | 
took place at Reading (Nov. 12, 1844), and 
Bunsen appears to have been present. 

From the same work just quoted, “ Zhe 
Memorials, &c.,” we have a beautiful picture 
2. 





Within a month after their engagement | 
came the news from Ventnor that John | 





In perfect keeping with the idea these lines | 


The wife of | 
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of their married life. 
breakfast with his wife and sister he sat down | 
to a Bible reading. His wife with her| 
Hebrew Bible, and Julius with his German | 
Commentary.” 

The death of Sterling was followed in the | 
spring of the next year by that of Mrs. Julius | 
Hare’s sister, “the good Mrs. Maurice,” as 
Carlyle always calls her. She died at 
Hastings, and was buried at Hurstmonceux. 
Her grave was made beneath a great yew- 
tree, in such a position that the setting sun 
fell full upon it. 

In the same year Mr. Hare lost his younger 
brother, Marcus. He too was laid to rest 
beneath the primeval yew. 

Thus the union into which Mr. Hare had 
entered was rendered more sacred by this 
succession of solemn events which had thus 
marked its early history. It was quite in 
accordance with those views of the sacred 
concord and unity of all human with divine 
truth which ran through every part of Mr. 
Hare’s teaching, as well as with the spirit of 
true piety which was equally characteristic of 
both husband and wife, that they should 
annually celebrate their wedding-day by 
joining in the Communion at the bed-side of 
some cottager. 


Light and shade, joy and sorrow, is the lot | 


of all, and many bright and happy days fell 
to their share. ‘Thus, when in London, they 


were often at Bunsen’s house in Carlton! 


Terrace, breakfasting and dining with the 
leaders in Church and State, and meeting 
there the choicest spirits of the day. 

But it was in their own home, receiving 
their many distinguished friends, that their 
life seemed to culminate and flower. The 
Rectory at Hurstmonceux was in every 
respect an interesting place. Standing on a 
rising ground which looked out over Peven- 
sey Marsh and the South Downs, surrounded 
by lovely gardens and grand old cedars, it 
was more the residence of an English gentle- 
man than that of a clergyman. But if the 
exterior of the house was unique, its interior 
was still more so. The whole house had 
gradually become one vast library. The 
books not only filled the study, the dining- 
room, and the drawing room, but they 
appeared in the entrance-hall and lined the 
passages; at last their numbers grew so 
prodigious, that they began, like the Egyptian 
frogs, to advance upstairs and take posses- 
sion of the bed-chambers. On the ordinary 
observer the sight of this meandering library, 
amounting to no less than 12,000 volumes, 


“ Every morning after | its owner was marvellously learned but very 





| disorderly, since neither size, binding, nor 
the decorative art seem to have been con- 
sulted in the arrangement. But the scholar 
|who understood what names and titles 
meant, saw that a true order nevertheless 
prevailed throughout. Each subject had its 
own place, and was grouped in due relation 
to kindred subjects, so that it was all like a 
perfect human body, composed of many 
systems, each working out from their own 
centres and yet in perfect correlation. 

The library had grown according to the 
owner's mind, and was a reflex of it. Its 
basis was classical literature and philology, 
but eventually works in philosophy and 
theology far outnumbered all others, while 
in German literature it probably became the 
most complete collection in the kingdom. 

The walls thus everywhere adorned with a 
series of intellectual frescoes only intelligible 
to the initiated, were relieved here and there | 
by art-work of a different order, paintings of ]| 
priceless worth which Mr. Hare had collected 4) 
during his journeys on the Continent, and 
busts of the men whom he reverenced as 
his teachers : such as his brother Augustus, 
Schleiermacher, and others. 

But it was not so much this vast congrega- 
tion of the wise and learned dead, that 
made Hurstmonceux Rectory so interest- 
ing as the constant assemblage there of the 
illustrious living. Thither came Whewell 
and Thirlwall, and Herschell, and Sedgewick, 
‘and Landor, and Trench, and Manning and 
| Stanley, and Bunsen, and Maurice, anda host }1]) 
of occasional guests, as for instance General ~ 
Havelock. 

In the midst of such friends, says Mr. 
Plumptre in his ““AZemoir,” “in conversation 
genial and unrestrained, Hare would pour 
forth the treasures of a full mind and a glow- 
ing heart, now listening with delight, now 
talking with enthusiasm, now reading from 
the pages of some favourite author, now 
darting off to fetch some volume from his 
library, and turning to some passage, known 
to few others, that bore on the point under ~ 
discussion.” ¥ 

“To pass from common clerical society ;” ~ 
says another friend, Dean Stanley, “ however “@ 
able and_ instructive, to Hurstmonceux 
Rectory, was like passing into a house where 
every window was fearlessly open to receive 
air, and light, and sound from the outer 
world, even though for a moment unwelcome, 7 
dazzling, startling.” q 

“In these concluding hours of a year,” 
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would have probably left the impression that 








writes Bunsen, after leaving his residence at | 
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Hurstmonceux in 1845, “which has been 
full of blessing to me, I feel the want of con- 
versing with you at least in writing, and 
of dwelling upon some of the happiest hours 
which were spent under your hospitable roof. 
They have been a real refreshment to me, 
and I hope will be a lasting benefit. I 
delight to reflect on all the affection, and 
charity, and piety, and thought, which I 
there beheld, and pray that your happiness 
may be long preserved. I thank you for all | 
the affection you bearto me; of which I had | 
new proof on my arrival here, when I found 
your dear wife’s corrections of my letter to 
Gladstone, which makes me say exactly what 
I wished, but had failed to express exactly.” | 
Thus, to quote again from Mr. Plumptre’s | 
“ In Memoriam,”’— 

** All a welcome found, 
And all went back the better for the light, 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN 
PART 


ANOTHER English clergyman writes after a| 
visit to these Connemara schools and Mission 
Stations, “No field of Christian enterprise 
that I have visited has ever struck me with 
such power as this. It is a marvellous thing 
to find this wild seaboard studded with sub- 
stantial churches, parsonages, and school- 
houses, all erected within the last twenty-two | 
years, and all the result of one seed-thought | 
planted by the Spirit of God in the heart of| 
one man, and by Him made to grow and fructify | 





The warmth, the love, the truth of that bright home, 
Owning, amid the priceless treasure, there 

Of wisdom and of art, one radiant smile, 

One loving word of hers as worth them all.” 


And she, the centre of all this intellectual 
life in her beautiful home, was also the 
centre of loving help and sympathy to the 
whole parish. One who knew her in those 
days says, “ Mrs. Julius Hare did the work of 
two curates, and often returned home quite 
tired and exhausted after walking miles about 
the parish on her errands of mercy. 


‘*The poor blessed her footsteps, loved her voice, 
The voice that spake to them of Christ-like love, 
Of sympathy that met their every need, 
The rough paths making smooth and dark days 
bright, 
Forgetting self, remembering all beside.” 


RICHARD HEATH. 


IRELAND, 


LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 
VER, 


as in the missionary clergy. I have pondered 
over this while so rejoicing in it, and the 
solution of a phenomenon, rare to the extent 
found here, seems to me to lie in the fact that 
Mr. Dallas (the founder of the missions) not 
only committed every step and circumstance 
in his great work to God by prayer, but that 
he specially and habitually and ceaselessly 
invoked the aid and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Mr. Dallas has gone to his rest, but here, 


till it became this great tree. One may say|indeed, “his works do follow him.” It is 
literally of the church of Christ—God’s|almost beyond one’s power of imagination 
choicest vine—in all this district, ‘Thou to represent this wild district as it was five- 
didst cause it to take deep root.’ The Az//s|and-twenty years ago, before his Christian 
were covered with the shadow of it. She| labours had begun. It was in 1847 that the 
sent out her boughs unto the sea. The sight | first thought came to him to endeavour to 
of the nurseries and orphanages here, as well | sow a seed-corn for good in the hearts of the 
as in Dublin, has profoundly moved me. It} Papists of Ireland, and that was carried out 
has not been merely the completeness of|in a singular fashion. He composed two 
the shelter thus afforded to so many lambs |tracts or letters addressed to Roman Catho- 
from the deadly poison of Romanism, nor |lics, and of these he set up and printed off 
the home feeling and happiness which pervade | twenty-five thousand, which, with the help of 
each of the institutions, I have been more |his friends, he directed to all the individuals 
touched by the holy atmosphere which the|whose addresses he had been able to pro- 
children breathe, and the love to the Lord cure ; and so it came to pass that one summer 
Jesus, which the answers and the countenances|morniag the postman, strange to say, had 
of so many of the inmates indicate. The|the same letter, with a leaf of the Bible in 
same feature of spiritual life has also specially | Irish and English enclosed with it, to 
struck me in the readers and masters and| deliver throughout the island. What could 
mistresses employed by the society, as well|it mean? What could it mean? What event 
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was this? Many carried their letters to the|that we might visit the Boys’ Orphanage, 
priests to be read. The priests of course| which I had been very anxious to see. It 
destroyed the heretical letters that came | was a wild, windy evening, and as we mounted 
within their ken, but some were preserved, | higher and ever higher by a rugged road 
and read and read again, and talked about, | overhanging the bay, it seemed at times as 
and wondered over ; and when next year the| though the lumbering, full-bodied carriage | 
terrible famine of 1848 appeared, and with it| must be blown over. I was glad to be able | 
help from England, and Scripture readers to|to learn from Professor B 
look after the souls of the poor people whose | about the flora of the bogs as we drove by 














here and there the ground had been broken | of the Pyrenees. It is almost certain that once 
for them by these same letters. Then fol-|upon atime there was no sea between this 
lowed the days which showed that many a | coast and Spain, which accounts for it. The 
little helpless orphan had been left whose |large-belled heather, which I admire so much, 
parents had died of want and hunger, and/is one of the plants. The boulders, which 
soon the Protestant strangers sought them/I took for granite, he says are mica schist. 


Ballyconree, where for a long time both boys | in view of the broad Atlantic, and then we 
and girls were taken care of, till in later years | began to descend till we reached the school- 
it was found better to bring the girls to Clif-| house of Ballyconree, in which the services 
den, to their present pretty home of Glen-} were to be held instead of at the church—a 
owen, on the outskirts of the village. quaint little odd-shaped building, erected 
We may judge how the work has extended | with due regard to the wild winds of the 
| itself and its boundaries since those early| heavens which blow there, and without a 
| days of the mission, from the fact that lately | tower or spire, because it would be blown off 
| seventy-one agents of the society assembled | as soon as tt was put on/ The hymn before 
| here at Clifden, to meet their zealous secre- | the sermon was just being sung as we entered, 
| tary, the Rev. H. C. Cory, who has taken/ but Mr. C—— lost no time in getting into 
the place of Mr. Dallas. These consisted of the master’s desk, and he gave a hearty, 
eleven missionary clergymen, twenty Scripture | homely lecture, suited to hisaudience of school 
readers, twenty-four schoolmasters, and six-| children and country people. The boys of 
teen schoolmistresses. |the orphanage occupied the front benches ; 
Monday, Sept. 1st.—Yesterday was a pour- and their lovely violet-blue eyes, as they 
|| ing wet day, but there was a tolerable assem- | looked up at the speaker, quite riveted mine. 
| blage both at Sunday school and at church.) The service over, we adjourned to the | 














|| At the former I was much interested in three | orphanage. It is a considerable edifice, with |} 7 


|| weather-beaten, wrinkled, hard-featured sun- | stone walls, and good offices and farm build- 

|| burnt women, who were being instructed in | ings all clustered about it, and everything so | 
|| Gaelic by one of the readers, because they | beautifully clean within. It does infinite 

|| could not understand English. In the after- | credit to the matron, who is the master’s wife, 
| noon we went to the Glenowen Nursery, in and under whose direction,} and with whose 
|| order that Mr. Cory, who has just arrived sole assistance the boys themselves do every- 
|| with Professor and Mrs. B from Cam- | thing connected with their institute—scrub- 
|| bridge, might examine the children in Biblical| bing, cooking, churning, bread-making, 
|| knowledge. We found them all assembled, and all except the washing of the linen. A | 
'| with happy, smiling faces, in their school-| stranger spectacle could scarcely be seen than 





| room, the walls of which had not only been! this lonely school-house on the rock-bound | F 


| for the occasion, but also very tastefully blooming with all the flowers of the season, | 
| decorated with ivy and greenery, and paper | has been reclaimed from the rocks and the | 


flowers wonderfully well made. After the | bog on which it abuts, and in the midst of | 7 
examination followed some of the sweet| which it lies like a rose in the wilderness! | 7 


| 
newly whitewashed by the girls themselves|shores of the Atlantic, where the garden, 
| 


| 

| mission hymns, of which the chief favourites | looking at least as impossible as the simile 
| seem to be, “Safe in the arms of Jesus,”|sounds. The boys were furtively clustering 
“Singing for Jesus,” and “ Angels are wait- | about the kitchen, for a steamy savour issued 
ing.” The tunes and words of all are pretty. | from it, of stirabout just ready to be served— 
| Leaving Glenowen, we started by carriage|a Sunday feast of rice and Indian meal 


| 

if 
i 
{|i 


Mr. Cory might hold a service there, and also | the institution, a pretty little mite in petti- 
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bodies others sought to save, they found that | them. They are very similar, he says, to those — q 


out and collected them into the nursery at/ There is also limestone. By and by we came | a 
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for Ballyconree, about five miles off, that | with milk. One little tiny one, the baby of | | 
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coats, only three years old, with little pink! Occasionally a pig would break from his 
bare feet and bright blue eyes, followed the | tether, and make his way towards any open 
matron everywhere. His little brother of | house door down the street, whence he would 
only five had slept, I am sorry to confess, | be driven by the inhabitants with kicks and 
all through the sermon ; but no sooner was it cuffs, doubtless much to his amazement, for 
over, and I went up to pat his little brown |at home Master Pig has as much the run of 
cheek and talk to him, than he was quite/|the house as any one else. I cannot help 
awake enough to repeat a whole series of|laughing occasionally when I see a small pig 
long texts as Mr.C—-— put them tohim. I hear am growing to consider them rather pretty 
did not hear how it was that these two babies | animals—cross straight over the road to his 
were thus early taken into the industrial|abode—ze. his master’s, which is the same 
school, but I know that at Ballyconree, as/| thing, and stand witha perfect air of astonish- 
indeed throughout the district this year and| ment ifhe finds the door shut. But only fora 
last, there have been terrible troubles and dis- | moment, however,for he at once gives a grunt 
turbances on account of the failure of the | andapokeat it with his snout, just asif he were 
potato crop. Many who had expended all} knocking at the door; and ifit is not opened, 
their money in sowing small gardens, as they | he waits a minute, and pokes again. Pigs are 
call them, to provide for the winter and |as different in Jreland from what they are in 
spring, were rendered utterly destitute. Many | England as everything else is. Ihave seena 
little children came to the day schools without | little pig dart in a frolicsome manner at a 
having had any breakfast, and perhaps even young heifer lying on the grass, chewing the 
no supper the night before either; and if} cud, just asa puppy might do, and when the 
some food could not have been supplied in | heifer paid no heed to it, it danced round 
the schools, the children—even the very little | afterits own tail, and then returned tothecharge. 
ones—would have been sent to service to| By ten o'clock all the pigs were sold,—at 
their Roman Catholic neighbours. A child | least all those that were tied by the leg to a 
of five or six years is often taken to mind ajman. There still remained numbers of little 
cow or a sheep for the sake of the small|wee ones in baskets, which squeaked lustily 
wages it gets, or its food—poor little thing! |as they were pulled out and held up to be 

Sept. 1st. This is the chief cattle market of|}examined or pinched; and it was the fun- 
the year—the fair day; and oh! how I wish |niest sight possible to see a woman every 
my pen could photograph a series of pictures of | now and then going off with one of these in 
it for you! The first scene would be “ what | her arms just like a baby; or a boy with one 
I saw from my window,”—i.¢., the window jon his back in a sack—a veritable “pig ina 
of the coffee-room—on coming down to break-| poke.” All round the head of the bay 
fast this morning. ‘The whole street, whichis | crouched women and girls, a gorgeous mass 
broad, and which appears to answer the pur-|of crimson petticoats and white “draths,” 
pose of market-place, was filled with men| selling fish, salt and dry, and potatoes. On the 
and pigs, each man holding one pig, or at the | other side of the town was a heterogeneous 
most two, by a string round its right hind | crowd of cattle, horses, fowls, asses, and sheep, 
leg. It was a truly Irish sight; and to one|iniermingled with men, women, and girls, 
neither interested in a pecuniary point of view, | filling the cross-roads. The intervening street 
nor accustomed to it as an ordinary affair, | contained one or two of the everlasting gin- 
it was intensely ludicrous. The pigs squealed| gerbread and sweetstuff booths, of a very 
and grunted ; the men pulled them by the leg! humble description, a few apple-stalls, some 
this way and that; purchasers poked and | stalls of flannel for “ braths,” and some with 
pinched them; bargainers chaffered over| frieze for the men’s coats and clothing. A 











their price, till I, poor ignoramus, was deluded 
into the fear that a riot, or at least some 
fierce quarrel was about to break out, when 


two hands were stretched out to meet with a 
resounding c/ap, and buyer and seller were at 
one—the sale was effected ! just as I have 
seen a bargain struck at a Breton fair. The 
purchaser then set his mark upon the pig 
and went to look at another, or about his 
further business. ‘The seller went probably 
tO get his glass of “ potheen.” 





man was making a few “ pennies” by sticking 
up half a dozen penknives in a board, at 
which the bystanders were to throw with some 
iron rings. If the ring fell over a knife, which 
I never saw it do, the thrower became the 
possessor of the same ; and if he missed, he 
forfeited a penny. Another little group 
was collected around a woman who was sing- 
ing something which seemed to me of the 
nature ofa hymn; so I stopped tolisten: A 
weather-beaten old lady with a keen eye, half 
shrouded by her brath, nudged my elbow, and 
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on looking round I recognised a convert into 
whose hovel I had penetrated one day, and 
with whom I had had a friendly word. She 
said aloud as I turned away, “ That's a nice 
song, ma’am, isn’t it ?” 

“*What’s it all about?” I asked. 

Turning hurriedly, in a lower voice, she 
said, “she’s singing Popish ballads, ma’am, 
—Popish ba!lads.” 

“Oh !” said I, when again I felt a little, 
sort of half-accidental, half on purpose push, 
and looking the other way, who should be 
there but my priest fellow-traveller from 
Galway. He lifted his hat, and inquired what 
I thought of the fair. I replied that I was 
much interested—that I thought it all very 
picturesque. He spoke as though he too were 
there only to see the fun ; but I could not 
help thinking that possibly it might be he 
who gave the woman the Popish ballads to 
sing, and also that he might be waiting to see 
whether I was distributing Protestant tracts. 
I saw him two or three times later in the day, 
but we did not come immediately across each 
other again ; and the only other little ren- 
contre that I had to remind me of him was as 
I stood listening with some amusement to a 
cheap Jack’s mock auction. A tall, gaunt, fur- 
rowed old fellow looked at meas he reeled in 
a drunken manner into a little cabaret just 
behind us, and in a significant, half menacing 
tone shook his head, saying, “ Whoever ye 
aire, ye are afther no good here.” 

Being perfectly innocent of any intentions, 
either good or bad, that could concern him, I 
felt for the moment surprised. However, 
Mr. A thinks he was probably one of 
the old race of those who twenty years ago, 
would have raised a cabal in the fair at the 
sight of the Protestants, and punched our 
heads, or at least have thrown stones at us. 
Now the clergyman and the readers and the 
converts walked about as they pleased, and 
none interfered with them, and they could 
make their purchases as they pleased from the 
dealers which they could not once have done. 
There wasa great crowd always round the 
cheap Jacks, who, mounted on carts with their 
goods piled about them, made a good deal of 
stirand noise. One of them had an accordion, 
on which he played a few notes when the crowd 
grew thin, and when it thickened again, he 
was sure to be found apparently on the point 
of closing a bargain, just slapping his knee, 
and just folding upa piece of cloth, as he said, 
“T tell ye what I'll do—I’ll tell ye what 
I’ll do.” What this was I never could dis- 
cover, for before one knew anything he was 
displaying another piece of cloth, stretched 














out between his own hands and those of 
some one in the crowd, or arranged about his 
shoulders, and he was putting a price upon 
it thus :-— c 
“Three yards and a half, good measure, 
and he measured it as he spoke. “ Three 
yards and a half, going for fifteen shillings ;” 
none speaks. “ Fourteen and nine—fourteen 
and six — fourteen and three — fourteen shil- 


lings ; thirteen and nine—thirteen and six— ||] 


thirteen and three—twelve shillings ; eleven, 
ten, nine and nine—nine and six—nine and 
three,” and so on till it came down, perhaps, 
to five or less ; and then some one would 
squeeze up to the cart, and handle the cloth, 
and look it over, and possibly haggle for 
a lower bid still, or end by carrying it off all 
of a heap; or more likely than not, no one 
would take it, and the same piece was held 
up to new purchasers at the first high price 
over again. 









How tired those men must have grown! I | 


think ; and yet their spirits seemed to be 
unflagging, and they always had something 
to say. 

“Ha! ha!” was saying the one of the 
accordion, as I came round for the third time, 
“there’s some of ye would stand here till 
I sell you the things for nothing, but ye 


may stand till the “de takes ye, and I won't | 7 


do it. Ha! ha! do ye blame me?” and 
he leaned forward and peered with a good- 


humoured grin into the face of a man who || 7 


was looking at the piece of cloth now on 


view. “Take it then yourself; examine it || = 


minnitly.” 
Close at hand was another auctioneer. 
He was floating, as it were, in a cloud of 


tainbow-hued kerchiefs, such as the women | 
and girls like to tie about their heads in all | 


unsophisticated countries. At Davos, in the 
Lower Engadine, have I not seen precisely 
the same group vend precisely the same 
wares ? 

“There’s a beauty—only look,” said the 
vender, cajolingly, as he placed a pink one 
about the head of a maiden standing near. 
“Tsn’t that becoming? Here’s going for fif- 


teen-pence—one shilling—ninepence—eight- | 


pence—sevenpence—sixpence,”’ and so on, 


till down it came to threepence, and some ||| 


one stepped forward and took it. 


“Sold to a judge !” said the ready vender. | 4 


The next was a light blue square which went 
at twopence halfpenny ; and then a green one 
followed, which afterwards I saw a buxom 
dame exhibiting to her good man, who 
seemed to take quite an interest in it and its 
texture. 
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A rival sprang up in due time in the|much in need indeed of the new suit which 


shape of a cutler, who exhibited half a dozen | the crumpled-up bundle of /rize under his 
;arm and the pleased look on his face 


bad knives and forks for as many shillings, 
reducing them from lack of bidders to an 
equal number of “ tenpences ;” but, however, 
only one man offered even sixpence for them, 
although they were knocked down over and 
over again to a variety of supposititious pur- 
chasers, for whom they were wrapped up, but 
who never came forward for them. But oh 
the groupings, and the eager, keen counte- 
nances, and the expressions of Irish wit and 
acuteness which I saw here! Why am I not 
a figure painter? Ah, and here is my little 
wild unkempt friend Bridget, of the day 
school, who springs up somehow at my heels 
wherever I walk, as though she were my con- 
stituted protector and chaperon and cicerone, 
charming one into a smile by the smile on 
her own little beaming face, with its aureole 
of curly golden hair. A look is sufficient 
encouragement for her to prattle, but she is 
never tiresome or encroaching. She patters 
after me on her little bare feet, and after a 
little chat, off she skips to some companions 
as bareheaded and barefooted as herself, till 
she turns up again somewhere else in some 
inscrutable manner. 

As the afternoon drew on I took a ramble 
out of the town, on the opposite side of the 
bay, on the road to Errislannen, past a lonely 
monastery and turreted chapel, with four 
little black crosses surmounting the white 
tower. Its fertile, well-tended, tilled fields 
and grounds, the only ones hereabouts where 
aught but hand-tillage is known, run down 
to a little salt-water lake, so much higher than 
the bay that its waters pour down in a fine 
cascade through the arch of a bridge, and 
over the rocks. On I went, expecting soon 
to come to the little church of Errislannen, 
which from the other side of the bay has so 
often seemed so close to me. But oh the 
intricate windings of this rocky coast! some- 
times it seemed to be on this side of me, 
sometimes on that, and then it disappeared 
altogether, and the further I walked the further 
it seemed to be off. The road was utterly 
lonely as I went, but when at last I turned 
round I found it peopled gradually more and 
more; the sun was dipping towards the 
glassy waters, and the quieter folks, or those 
who lived furthest off, were beginning to re- 
turn from the fair. 

Here were two or three girls with their 
purchases on their backs, either in skeps 
which had contained the little pigs, or slung 
in their white braths. Then, perhaps, a boy 
all in rags and patches, who looked very 
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| carrying the donkey. More couples followed 


suggested. Then came two or three old 
couples, jog-trotting along on their hacks, the 
man before, the woman on a pillion behind, 
well huddled up in her brath, her well-shaped 
bare feet and ankles looking out below her 
red petticoats, and her left arm holding by 
her spouse. Next came a boy on a tall 
horse, and with him, side by side, a very 
stout countryman on a very small donkey, 
with his feet nearly scraping the ground. I 
thought of the fable, and wondered that 
somebody did not suggest his getting off and 


—man and goodwife, father and buxom 
daughter,—and then a few cattle, and a man 
with a pig, and a child with two sheep, till 
the road was full of them, and I was glad to 
be back at the town, for I was not sure 
whether all of the home-comers might con- 
tinue to be sober. However, it was those who 
stayed behind who forgot themselves the “laste 
bit in the warld.” I must say they have all 
been very quiet this evening, however, far 
quieter than in any English fair; but Mr. A—— 
says that in former days they would somehow 
or another have certainly got up a row. 
There would have been two factions of some 
kind or another, and a fight would have 
ensued in this wise. One man would throw 
down his coat after the fashion of a gauntlet, 
and say, “ Vid/any gintleman have the kind- 
ness to step on my coat—v7// any gintleman ?” 
till at last some one was goaded to it, and 
then the factions would separate, each taking 
its own side, and a grand mé/e ensued. 

Sept. 2nd.—There were two or three 
broken heads, I hear, even last night, quiet as 
itseemed. The magistrates have been sitting 
to-day, and some men were fined for being 
tipsy and making “a row.” We had a little 
tea party last night in the private room, 
which I was invited to take part in: the 
young teachers from the school were askked— 
such nice, simple, unassuming, unaffected 
young people. Mr. and Mrs. A—— came too, 
and there was some nice talk, and reading, 
and singing, which they seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy. This evening Mr. C—— held a sort of 
missionary meeting, which was well attended. 
There were no less than eight clergymen 
present, which I think was wonderful in this 
out-of-the-way place. One brought with hima 
yachting gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
whom I was glad to see too. All the orphans 
were there, of course, and the Industrial girls, 
and the eldest boys from Ballyconree, four 
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miles off, and a good many of the day scholars, 
and several converts, amongst them the young 
man whom the priest beat with his blackthorn 
stick. One nice little lad I noticed, with 
whom I had had a chat while taking a sketch 
on the Monument Hill Road in the afternoon. 
I had heard some young feet coming along 
behind me, and a young voice singing out 
blithely a verse of a hymn which I recognised 
as one from the mission hymn-book. I 
looked round and saw a boy and a girl. The 
girl walked on, but the boy looked wistfully 
at me and the sketch, and lingered a little. 
I felt as if he must have intended the hymn 
as a sort of freemason signal to me, and so 
being pretty sure of my ground, I said, “ Are 
you going to the missionary meeting to- 
night?” “Yes, ma’am,” said he, quite 
pleased at being understood; and then I 
invited him to look at the sketch, and he tri- 
umphantly recognised all the objects in it,— 
the village, and the church on the hill, and the 
boys’ school-house, and the stream flowing 
into the bay also ; and we parted quite friends. 
He clapped, I thought, especially long and 
loudly this evening at all Mr. C——’s salient 
points. It was a pleasant little lecture on 


a recent missionary tour in France, followed 
up by an able address on the religious state 


of that country by Dr. Macarthy of Dublin, 
France and its missions have an intimate 
connection with those of the Irish Church 
missions here, for Mr. Dallas, who founded 
these, first interested himself for the Roman 
Catholics of Havre de Grace, and his efforts 
there turned his thoughts subsequently to 
Ireland. Before the meeting we all took tea 
at the hospitable rectory, and as I had plenty 
of time before me in the afternoon I rambled 
off, after finishing my sketch, to the other side 
of the town, and by a foot-path right up to 
the brow of the hill, till I could see far away 
across the wide moors towards Galway. 
Having looked out beyond, as it were, and 
enjoyed the fresh breeziness off the flowery 
heathered moor-land, I turned again by the 
way I came. Two little barefooted maids 
were gathering blackberries ; they had their 
hands full. “Why,” I said, “I can’t find 
blackberries, you are cleverer than I am.” 
‘Oh, ma’am,” said the youngest bright-eyed 
mite, “if you go into that garding you'll find 
lots.” 

A garding here means, I think, anything 
enclosed, for this looked to me like a bit of 
rough stony waste land enclosed with a stone 
wall, upon which the said blackberries were 
growing. A little further on a tidy-looking 
woman sat within her cabin door sewing. 








I nodded to her, and she bade me good | 
morrow, so I said, “Can you see inside 
there? It looks quite dark.” There were 
no windows. 

“Oh,” said she, “it is not dark to us, we 
are used to it.” SIDI 

I suppose they are; still it is a fact that 
the children prefer the light of their school- 
rooms to the darkness of their cabins. The 
next cabin was a dirty, tumble-down built 
place, with the door shut, and a padlock upon 
it, and the owner was at work in the fields. 
At some distance further I came to a little 
life again, after passing a whole string of little 
bright mountain tarns. Off the road, across 
some fields, lay a cabin, and in the fields the || 
whole family seemed to be at work getting in || 
their harvest of barley and potatoes. A 
respectable man and a tall son were cutting 
the grain, while his wife and a stout girl 
were binding the little sheaves. Near at 
hand another girl was digging potatoes, and | 
behind, nearer the cabin, was a younger boy || 
piling them into a basket and carrying them | 
inside. I stopped for a minute to look on, 
and was struck by the contented manner in 
which the woman said that the potatoes were 
half of them rotten, but that it was a mode- | 
rately good crop after all, and that if they had | 
dug them earlier it might have been better. | 
The continuous rain has rotted them in the || 
ground, even where the disease had not | 
attacked them. 

It is quite refreshing to see a bright day 
once more with sunshine. 

“A fine day, ma’am, thanks be to God!” | 
was the hearty greeting of one poor woman 
who passed me, and I could echo it cor- 
dially. 

Thursday, Sept. 4.—Yesterday I was in- 
vited to go with Professor and Mrs. B—— and 
Mr. C——to Roundstone and Moyrus, two 
more of the outlying mission stations. We | 
started after an early breakfast in the great | 
full-bodied coach, which must be like the old 
carriages in which travellers used to post in 
ancient times in Italy or France. Mr. A 
followed with Dr. M‘Carthy, and a friend from 
the rectory on a jaunting car driven by a 
juvenile coachman of about thirteen or four- 
teen, who presided over a black mare rejoicing 
in the suggestive name of “ Tearaway.” The 
boy was called Mikkie, and his father, who 
drove us, was called Mike. I had chosen to 
sit on the capacious box seat by old Mike’s 
side, he himself strongly recommending me 
to do so, with the promise that I should 
“learn much more from him about the places 
than from the gents inside.” This he cer- 
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tainly well fulfilled, and I gleaned many an 
interesting little scrap of information from 
him about the country and the life of the 
people there. He seemed to be perfectly 
aware that if the people were a little more 
enterprising, and a little /ess “ daissez--aller,” 
the bog-land, which is now almost useless, 
bringing no return, might become richly 
productive. The draining would be a small 
matter, and the soil would then be good for 
almost anything ; but besides this all farming 
is at present conducted on too small a scale ; 
a. little bit of moorland reclaimed here and 
there, cultivated without plough, or beast, or 
harrow, just by what manual labour the 
farmer's family can supply. I asked what the 
women do within-doors when they are not 
wanted in the fields. Oh, said he, they knit, 
and spin, and make their clothes. All the 
women’s garments are made at home, and 
the materials for the men’s flannel shirts and 
frize suits as well. When they are going to 
get ready an outfit in a hurry, or a new set 
of winter clothing, say for all the family, a 
couple of women are got in to help, and the 
wool is bought, or may be the sheep is brought 
in from the pasture and shorn, the wool is 
greased and roughly carded at home, then 
spun by their busy wheels, their tongues 
going merrily meanwhile, telling all sorts of 
ghost and fairy tales, as well as scandal 
probably. And when it is all spun it is 
carried to the village weaver, who weaves it 
for twopence a yard into coarse, stout, strong, 
good flannel; and then it is brought home 
again, and if it is intended for petticoats or 
coats it is shrunk or thickened by being well 
wetted with soapsuds and oatmeal water, 
and pummelled all the time between the bare 
feet of a couple of persons, sitting opposite 
each other on the ground with the flannel piled 
between them. ‘They sprinkle it ever and 
anon with the water, singing all the time to 
the beat of their feet. After this it has to be 
stretched, fastened may be between the legs of 
the table or dresser ; and then it is made up, 
and then, if the garments be the women’s 
petticoats, they go into the big iron pot hung 
on its hook over the turf fire, and are boiled 
ina mixture of madder and alum, which turns 
them the bright red which looks so gay every- 
where here. 

How I should like to see such a group of 


women at their work, and then when the men | 


have come in too, sitting round their supper 
of potatoes and milk ; the potatoes, hot and 
steaming and floury, piled in a large flat 
basket on the table, draped with a white 
Irish linen tablecloth’! 


Yes, even in the| 


smallest cabin almost there are heirlooms of 
linen come down from the days when every 
man grew his own flax, and every goodwife 
spun it, and the custom of a cloth upon the 
humblest board still prevails. In the olden 
times, the days when Mike was a boy, he can 
remember when an addition was made periodi- 
cally to the circle round the evening meal, 
in the person of the village schoolmaster, for 
there were no settled schools here till the 
Irish Church Mission came and planted them ; 
and it was only when some man more liberal 
or better off than his neighbours gave perhaps 
the loan of a barn for a school-house, and one 
or two others more ambitious than the rest 
would put their heads together to find a 
master, that any schooling was obtained ; and 
then they were so poor that the difficulty was 
how to pay him. So each scholar gave a 
penny a week, and a night’s lodging and 
board, turn and turn about. So the poor 
teacher was ever wandering from house to 
house ; but they were kind to him, and gave 
him the warmest chimney corner when he 
came, and had something extra good that 
night for supper; and the great thing that 
he was to teach the children was English, 
which the parents were so anxious about 
that they tied little yokes, consisting of 
a string and a piece of stick, about the boys’ 
necks, and whenever they heard them speak 
a word of Irish, although they themselves 
could speak nothing else, they made a notch 
in the sticks, and on their coming next morn- 
ing to school the teacher assembled them 
round him and gave a “handing” for every 
notch ! 

This reminded me so much of the plan in 
the Elsass villages, where in former years the 
child who spoke a word of German had a 
slate hung about him like a placard, and had 
to carry it till he heard another child speak 
German, when he might transfer it! I told 
Mike this, and we were very good friends in- 
deed. 

The country became wilder, and at length 
we were on high land, where the little spark- 
ling lakes of the Connemara district abound, 
till there seemed as much water as land. . On 
the right they were all salt water, being in 
connection with the bay with an ebb and flow 
from the Atlantic ; on the other they were 
real fresh-water lakes, fed by mnumberless 
mountain streamlets running through the bays. 
Everywhere was golden, fruit-scented gorse, 
and heaths of every hue, some white and some 
pink, one of choice variety, which the pro- 
fessor sought and found ata particular spot 
where he had bidden the driver stop. To us 
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it looked much like all the other heaths, but 
he said it was not. 

Before we reached our destination we had 
to descend again, for Roundstone lies on the 
shores of another bay, opening into the wide 
clear ocean. The bay is prettily studded 
with islands as all these bays are, and the little 
town is backed by heathy hills, with great 
granite and limestone boulders looking out 
everywhere from the boggy moorland. When 
we got there we drove up to the parsonage, 
where to my surprise I found Major P—— 
and his children, the same who were my 
fellow travellers on the car from Galway, and 
his wife too, who is the mission clergyman’s 
sister. Four more of their children, besides 
the three little ones of Mr. P were there, 
so there was a merry party tumbling and 
shouting in the garden and on the hay rick, 
which was just being made up. 

Mr. P. went down with us to the quay 
to see whether the Moyrus boat was in, and 
as it was not we all went to the Roundstone 
schools and heard the children examined. 

When at length the Mission boat, the 
Flower, came in, the report that it had taken 
nearly three hours to reach the headland 
from the adjacent bay in which Moyrus 
nestles, added to the sight of the little crested 
wavelets, alarmed me, and I let the party 
hoist their white sail and row off without me, 
although they declared that in going the wind 
would be “in the FZower’s teeth,” and we 
should be over in half an hour—as indeed 
they were, but not back again. 

I meantime was taken back to the Par- 
sonage by Mr. P——, and there most hos- 
pitably treated, and as all my friends had 
been in India, there was a ready made bond 
of sympathy between us. After dinner I 
went with the two gentlemen for a scramble 
to the top of the hills behind the town, over 
heather-tops and through the gorse, and 








| every now and then across a streamlet ora 


bit of bog, which they declared was nothing 
at all; for that, but for the last two days’ 
north wind, I should have sunk everywhere 
up to my knees! Even stone walls were no 
obstacle ; for they tumbled a few big bits off, 
and helped me easily over the rest. There 
was a most glorious view from the top, when 
we got there—first of the Twelve Pins, or 
Bends, as they ought to be called, which 
loomed close upon us,dark and sterile, rugged 
and bare, only here and there partly green 
or silvery where the sun shone out upon the 
limestone sides or moorland slopes. 

All round us were billowy hills, covered 
with bog and moor, lake upon lake, a shining 


string of pearls, running through them every- 
where, and in front the broad, vast bosom of 
the Atlantic, calm as a sleeping child. To 
the left lay Moyrus, with its white beach, the 
mission church and school above standing 
prominently out in the evening light. 

There is an interesting little history. 
attached both to this church and school. 
The former was consecrated in 1855, when 
of 270 persons who were present. 200 were 
poor people, either converts or inquiring 
Romanists, living in the scattered cabins 
around. ‘The church, the school, and the 
neat little parsonage were all built by the in- 
defatigable perseverance of one lady, Miss 
Moore, sister to the Dowager Lady An- 
nesley. This lady having been much im- 
pressed with the importance of the Irish 
Church Missionary work, from a speech 
of Mr. Dallas at one of the meetings, came 
up to him afterwards and begged him to 
select a spot where she might supply the 
need of a church, for which she would under- 
take to collect the funds. She began by 
asking pennies, and did not relax her exer- 
tions, until the work was accomplished. 

Mr. Dallas chose Moyrus, as being the 
district farthest removed from the civilized 
world, at the farthest point of one of the 
Galway promontories ; the nearest access to 
which was nine miles across an arm of the 
Atlantic—very often a very rough bit of sea. 
Ithad been left for many ages as a “erra 
incognita, in a state of heathen darkness, till 
the agents of the Irish Church Missions had 
there planted the standard of truth. 

This lady finished her work, and then was 
called to her rest, her life being sacrificed in 
her energetic labours of love for the in- 
teresting colony. 

The consecration was a bright and happy 
day for Moyrus and for her. On this occa- 
sion the rite of confirmation was administered 
to fifty-one persons, alliof whom were converts 
from Romanism, while sixty-eight communi- 
cants united afterwards in partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Only seven years before, this coast district 
of thirty miles had but one Protestant family, 
anda few Protestant police. 

It was very pleasant to listen as my two 
friends related all this and more. The scene 
all around was lovely, and the rest was re- 
freshing after our scramble, but we had to 
make our way down again, for Mr. P—— had 
his weekly service to hold at seven. 

I got a hasty little sketch on the way back, 
and then after a still more hasty cup of tea 





off we went to the church. When we came 
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out again night had come on, and as we 
walked home along the bay, the moon lit up 
its still waters, the stars were shining out, and 
we looked anxiously ahead for the mission 
boat. One or two sails glided noiselessly over 
the still waters, but they were not those of 
the Flower. 

Across the bay towards Moyrus, gleamed 
a line of fires of the kelp burners, from which 
a soft grey misty smoke had been rising all 
day, or blowing athwart the view. Large 
quantities of seaweed are burnt in kilns into 
kelp, and sold for making iodine, all about 
this West coast. 

When the boat came in at last it was 
nearly nine o'clock, and our travellers had 
had a cold passage of two hours and a half, 
obliged to use the oars the whole way ; the 
wind, what there was of it, dead against them. 
They were soon being warmed by the glowing, 
blazing peat fire, and comforted with hot tea, 
and smoking “balm-brac”; and then we had 
to start for home—for a lovely, but long, 
moonlight drive to Clifden. On the way 
Mrs. B—— told me how much I had missed 
by not going to Moyrus; how the children 
and converts had received them on the beach, 
singing hymns of welcome, and how they had 
accompanied them to the school-house, where 
a most interesting examination was held, and 
how all was so strange and quaint and pri- 
mitive in that wild, lovely, far-away spot. 
How too, at the Parsonage, they had received 
hospitality of the eastern, patriarchal kind, 
and how the littleschool children afterwards, 
finding Mrs. B—— on the beach again, had 
helped her to pick up pink cowries and other 
beautiful shells. 

After this we subsided into silence, think- 
ing of Moyrus and Roundstone, and all the 
events of the pleasant day, while some of 
our party, tired out, as indeed they might be, 
slept for the rest of the way home, I believe! 

Sept. 4?.—To-day I went to the Girls’ 
Orphanage again, partly to get a long talk 
with Miss Gore, who interests me so much 
by all she can tell of the early days of the 
mission ; and partly to please the good, easily 
gratified children, by showing them the few 
little curiosities, photographs, &c., that I 
happen to have with me from India and 
Other places. They sang to me their sweet | 
hymn, to my mind the sweetest they know— 
“Safe in the arms of Jesus.” I wish I could 
give its air. Here are the words :— 


Hark! ’tis the voice of angels, 
Borne in a song to me, 
Over the fields of glory, 
Over the jasper sea. 
Chorus. 
Safe in the arms of Jesus. 
Safe on His gentle breast ; 
There, by His love o’ershadowed, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest. 


“ Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe from corroding care, 
Safe from the world’s temptations, 
Sin cannot harm me there. 
Free from the blight of sorrow, 
Free from my doubts and fears, 
Only a few more trials, 
Only a few more tears. 
Chorus, &c. 


“Jesus, my heart’s dear refuge ; 
Jesus has died for me, 
Firm on the Rock of Ages, 
Ever my trust shall be. 
Here let me wait with patience ; 
Wait till the night is o’er ; 
Wait till I see the morning 
Break on the golden shore. 
Chorus, &c.” 


Afterwards I went with Miss Gore into her 
private room, and she told me as much as I 
had time to hear (one could listen all day and 
not be wearied), of the early days of the 
Mission and of the Orphanage. The potatoe 
disease, which caused such a terrible famine 
all over Ireland in the year 1847-8 made 
dreadful ravages in this part of the country. 
It was the only food of the poor people, and 
when that failed, they died of starvation by 
hundreds. The following year the Rev. A. 
Dallas, the founder of the Irish Church 
Missions, travelled with a friend through the 
country, and they saw such dreadful scenes of 
suffering and death, and such a numberof poor 
starving orphans, that they could not rest till 
they had made an effort to save some of them. 
They soon found friends, who contributed 
some money to begin a home for these 
orphans. The old glebe house at Bally- 
conree was hired, and a great many poor little 
boys and girls crowded in. Many of them 
were in a fearful state from disease, added to 
the weakness of starvation. As the funds 
were increased by kind friends in England 
and Ireland, more and more was done for 
these poor little ones. After a time it was 
thought advisable to separate the boys and 
girls, and the Jatter were brought to Clifden, 
where their present home was bought for 
them, a spacious house called Glenowen, 
with pretty grounds adjoining those of the 





‘* Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast, 
There, by His love o’ershadowed, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest, 





rectory on one side, and on another sloping 
down to the bright waters of an arm of the 
blue bay. The children often collect about 
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the porch, or in groups beneath the trees 
upon this grassy slope, and sing their loved 
hymns; and on Sunday afternoons their 
Roman Catholic neighbours may not unfre- 
quently be found standing in the road below, 


standing evidence of the power of the Word 
of God rightly taught, in raising wild and 
almost savage creatures, sunk in ignorance 
and vice, to a high tone of civilization and 
morals, ‘The contrast between the habits of 


or seated on the rocks above, listening to | cleanliness and order here taught, and those 


them. 

These are other sights and scenes than 
those witnessed in the early days of the in- 
stitution, when the children were brought in 
naked and starving from their empty, falling 
cabins. The first years of the nursery must 
have presented no light difficulties to those | 
who kindly undertook its management. It | 
required years of patient labour to overcome | 
the habits of untidiness and extreme in- 
dolence which, from generation to generation, 
had never been before corrected. But the | 
diligent labour, undertaken in faith and | 
prayer, has not been in vain, and the change 
in habit, in feeling, and in position, is a 





of the surrounding cabins, cannot fail to 
strike one now. However, it was of the 
early days chiefly that we were talking, and 
the story of one of the girls taken in, in that 





'famine season, at an age when she could tell 


her own tale distinctly, may be taken as a 
sample of the sad history of many others. 
Miss Gore gave it me in the girl’s own 
| words, and it is so graphic that I will repeat 
lit here. It was taken down at the time from 
s lips. It was only with difficulty 
that she could be got to allude to it, for, as 
she said, “It makes my heart beat, and I 
feel very ill and weak fora long time when 
I think of it.” 











SHIRK 


KING. 


BY ARCHDEACON WHATELY. 


THERE is an article which appeared some 
years ago on this subject in the Saturday | 
Review which has suggested the idea of the | 
present paper, and from which a few of the | 
thoughts contained in it have been borrowed. ; 
The writer of it probably adopted the title for 
the same reason that I haveadopted it, because 
there is no other word which so fully expresses 
the idea which is conveyed by it, and perhaps 
it needs this apology. For shirking is a term 
which not only does not belong to the 
Queen’s English, but which verges on what 
may be called slang. It is therefore with some 
reluctance that I use it. Like other words of 
the kind, however, it has its own distinct mean- 
ing, and may be used correctly or incorrectly. 
Sometimes no doubt it is employed indis- 
criminately to designate the omission of any 
duty, or the unlawful avoidance of any difh- 
culty which lies in our path. It implies all 
this, but it implies also something more. For 
it is not all who act in this way who can be 
said (strictly speaking) to shirk, A clergyman 
who neglects his parish, a father and mother 
who neglect the education of their children, 
the unprofitable servant who hides his talent 
in a napkin, all these are certainly neglectful 
of their duty, but they do not necessarily shirk 
it, they may simply ignore or avoid it. Those 
who shirk a duty must either leap over or 
walk round it, gaining, (or fancying that they 





have gained) the desired gold, and yet missing 
some of the steps which ought to be ascended 
|in order to reach it. The following may be 
| given as instances of these two modes of shirk- 
ing, ¢g., leaping over the difficulty. 

When a boy professes to have learned his 
task and has skipped the hard passages in it, 
or when a commentator does the same by 
Scripture and contenting himself with explain- 
ing what, comparatively speaking, needs no 
explanation. When in a theological work 
of a confessedly polemical nature, the 
writer purposely ignores those passages which 
bear most strongly on the side of his oppo- 
nents,—or when, in proving the statements 
of an adversary, the other party” contents 
himself with refuting the weaker arguments 
which have been advanced, leaving the stronger 
ones untouched,—all these are instances of 
shirking a difficulty by stepping over it. The 
other mode of shirking by stepping round the 
difficulty, or in other words, evading it, may 
be illustrated by the following examples. 

The case of the pilgrim who, when it was 
the fashion for Mussalmen to journey to 
Mecca with peas in their shoes, by way of 
penance, boiled the peas. The case of 
those early Christians who were called /ibe//a- 
tici, because they escaped the martyrdom im- 
posed on those who refused to sacrifice to the 
heathen gods, by being registered as having 
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performed that ceremony, when in reality they 
hadnot. This, if done with their knowledgeand 


consent was a shirk. Then we may quote 
part of the money for which he sold his land, 
and under pretence of laying the whole of it 
at the apostle’s feet, sought to avail himself 
of the common fund to which the early 
Christians contributed their property. Indeed 


| the case of Ananias, when he kept back 
| 
| 


they are employed to justify the neglect of a 
duty, before the sin of omission has been 
committed, may be called shirks of the 
second kind. 

It is difficult to say which is the worst, 
simply to ignore a duty or to shirk it; the 
first may perhaps show a blunter conscience, 
but the second is the more dishonest course, 
because it implies a tampering with our 
conscience, if it be done to satisfy our own 
mind; and if it be done to satisfy that of 
others it is equally dishonest. And it must 
be done with one or other of these motives. 
For the very fact of a man’s shirking a duty, 
is a sign that either he recognises it as a 
duty, or that he pays some regard to other 
people’s recognition of it as such. If we 
slip our head out of a noose, the noose must 
be round our neck, and we must feel it to be 
so 





Now this disposition to shirk is, like 
every other fault, the perversion of something | 
which is right and lawful. There is no| 
doubt that, ceteris paribus, pain is to be| 
avoided and pleasurable things sought for. | 
Even the Stoics, who said that pain was no| 


shows that such is the case. God has not | 
only provided us with many sources of grati- | 
fication, but he has put in our way innu- 
merable remedies for and alleviation of the 
countless ills which we meet with in life. 
Upon the whole we should say, that judging 
from the constitution of human nature and 
of the world, Bishop Butler’s remark was 
true, that God did not intend this world to 
be either a scene of violently strong enjoy- 
ment on the one hand, or of unalloyed 
suffering on the other ; so that upon the whole 
those who seek, where it is possible to do so 
honestly, for escape from pain, rather than 
for overflowing joy, are of the two more likely 
to be successful in their object. 

But there is a danger on both sides. 
Where either the escape from pain, or the 
attainment of great earthly enjoyment, are 
made the chief end of our existence, we 
shall most certainly be led to diverge from 











all Jesuitical or sophistical evasions, when | 
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the straight and narrow way, for we are 
proposing to ourselves a wrong object. It 
is an object moreover in which we shall 








very probably fail. For besides the fact that 
exciting pleasures are apt to pall on us, the 
too eager persuit of them is liable to lead us 
into innumerable misfortunes. And the same 
is very much the case with regard to the 
undue avoidance of whatsoever is painful ; 
men sometimes bring themselves into un- 
necessary trouble by refusing to look an 
unpleasant duty in the face; as Jonah did 
when he fled from the presence of God, 
because he feared to preach to the people 
of Nineveh. And even in the case of those 
who to a certain degree succeed in shielding 
themselves from what is disagreeable, it may 
be questioned whether such persons do not 
guard themselves from nearly as much enjoy- 
ment as they do suffering. Moreover, in 
cases where a constant subterfuge is used in 
order to avoid duties, the performance of 
which is not pleasant, in these cases there is 
very often a constant sense of uneasiness in | 
the mind of the individual who thus dissem- 
bles and cloakes his sins of omission, strong 
enough perhaps to embitter his life, but not 
strong enough to lead him to the right remedy, 
or to look his duties and responsibilities 











evil, allowed this much. And the very con-| not suffer so much from any violent stings of 
stitution of human nature and of the world remorse, as from a general sense of uneasiness 


boldly in the face. 

But persons who live this sort of life, 
hiding from their duties, and trying to elude 
them, as smugglers try to elude the revenue | 
officers, know so little of the blessing of an | 
easy conscience that they are hardly aware of | 
the want of it, the more especially as they do | 





which floats about them like a mist, and which 
is so vague and undefined that they do not 
even see the cause of it. There are some 
persons who walk through life as if they were 
walking over a thin crust which they feared 
might at any movement break down under 
their feet, who dare not look either its duties 
or trials, or any of its great truths fairly in the 
face, for fear of the consequences which such 
an examination might involve. Now such 
conduct as this will for the most part come 
under the head of shirking, as I have defined 
it, because the persons I am now speaking of 
are not those who act in positive defiance 
of what they think right, nor are they persons 
who are utterly ignorant of the existence of 
those duties which they neglect. They see 
them in the distance like shadows, and for 
fear they should turn out to be realities they 
shut their eyes to them. Now shutting our 
eyes to a duty is one way of shirking it. 
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Because the very fact of our shutting our 
eyes proves that we have a suspicion that 
there is something to be seen which we do 
not like to see. And this is just as much a 
shirk as a sophistical evasion would be. 

The state of mind which leads persons to 
take this course may be aptly illustrated by 
the humourous account which Cervantes 
gives of Don Quixote’s behaviour with respect 
to his armour. When he had tried it with 
his lance, and shattered it, he then mended it 
again ; and this time, the author says, he felt 
so sure of its being proof against blows that 
he would not repeat the experiment. There 
is a great knowledge of human nature ex- 
emplified in this. What Don Quixote did by 
his armour men are very apt to do by their 
duties, by their religious faith, and even by 
their hopes of heaven. It is very common 
also for people to avoid arguing certain points 
or reading certain books, on the ground that 
they have made up their minds satisfactorily to 
themselves on the point at issue. 

Here, however, it must be allowed that in 
some cases a person may be right in taking 
this course. It is not very advisable for 
people of a certain cast of mind, ¢. g., either 
those who are dull at meeting objections, or 
who are of a sceptical turn to read or hear all 
the objections which infidels have made to 
Christianity. It is a waste of time and energy, 
to say the least, for those who are not ex- 
pressly called to this sort of work to spend time 
in endeavouring to satisfy their minds on every 
difficulty which might be suggested; and 
besides that, such a work would be endless. 
It is not advisable, when we have the battle of 
life to fight, which requires all our energies, to 
unsettle our minds, even temporarily, on points 
which we know at the bottom of our hearts 
that we have sufficient evidence for believing. 
Indeed, in this as in other cases, turning aside 
in order to avoid a thing is not necessarily 
shirking. There may be many things in life 
which it is better that we should not see or 
know, and the knowledge of which we had 
better avoid, even when they come in our way. 
There may even be cases where it is both 
right and expedient to act in a manner which 
bears some resemblance. 

I do not go so far as to say that it is ever 
right to shirk, because that word seems to 
imply the unlawful avoidance of a difficulty. 
But what in some cases would be shirking, 
may be in other cases only prudence, «g,, 
sometimes it is allowable and reasonable to 
give an evasive reply to certain questions. 
Sometimes we may elude a person’s endea- 
vour to engage us in conversation on certain 





topics which we think had better not be dis- 
cussed. 

Indeed to go straight on, not looking to 
any obstacles which may lie in our path, or 
not avoiding them when they may be lawfully 
avoided, is of course a great mistake. For 
the reverse of wrong is not right. 

But in this as in other cases people are apt 
to quote the lawful use of shirking in order to 
justify its unlawful use. Thus cunning is often 
called prudence; and some men will shirk 
the whole of their Christian life, under a 
number of false pretexts, and yet think them- 
selves safe for heaven at last, as if the faith 
that overcometh the world were a faith which 
could be tied up in a napkin. The true office 
of faith is to teach us what our obligations are, 
and also to give us strength to fulfil those 
obligations. And while we abide in Christ 
we shall find that the obstacles which lie in 
our path will melt away, or, at any rate, we 
shall have strength to overcome them, 
because He is party to the strife whose pre- 
sence is accomplished victory, and who has 
conquered, not the world in a general sense 
merely, but our particular world with all its 
difficulties and hindrances. 

But if we are not honest in the work of self 
examination we may very easily cheat our 
consciences and speak peace when there is no 
peace, the more so because the very essence 
of shirking is self-deception, and it is not dif- 
ficult for us to frame for ourselves a religion 
which has a great many of the elements of 
Christianity, but which wants the one element 
which alone can make it a saving religion @. ¢., 
the cross. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that man is, as a general rule, an irreligious 
being. Thecontraryisthe case. But yet man is 
by nature at enmity with his Maker. And hence 
arises the offence of the cross ; for it is in the 
nature of the disease to make the remedy 
repugnant to the sufferer. But if the cross is 
repugnant, the crown is alluring ; the blessings 
which true religion holds forth to us are 
some of them, at least, what the natural man 
can appreciate, peace of mind, a quiet 
conscience, and the sure hope of a happy 
hereafter. No wonder then that Satan should 
persuade to make a sort of compromise. 
To hold the doctrine of the cross while we 
ignore its practice, or to cultivate an outward 
conformity to the precepts of Christianity, 
while we evade those doctrines which form 
its distinguishing mark, and which are repug- 
nant to the tide of human nature. Indeed 
all shirking may be reduced to this, seeking 
the crown without the cross ; seeking to 
obtain some advantage without the trial, the 
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trouble, or the labour, which are the proper 
steps towards its attainment. 

Of course I am speaking of the unlawful 
avoidance of these. For it is the part of 
wisdom to buy our commodities at as cheap 
a market as we can. But we do not really 
buy them cheap when we buy them at the 
expense of neglecting some plain duty. The 
temptation to do this is embodied in Satan’s 
temptation of our Lord when he offered Him 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them, on condition that He would fall down 
and worship him. It has been supposed, and 
I think rightly, that the accordance of the 
cross was involved in this act of homage. 

It may be said indeed that some distinction | 
should be drawn between taking up our own | 
cross and that of Christ, because the one is not 
vicarious, the other is. But, in point of fact, | 
he who shirks his own cross, will shirk that | 
of Christ ; he who will not endure harness is | 
no soldier of Christ. The office of Christi- 
anity is not so much to exempt us from trials 
as to give us relief in them, to help us 
through them. But when we face them boldly, 
and in faith, we shall generally find that the 
difficulties in our way either vanish away or 
are greatly lightened. The greatest trials of 
the Christian are not those which he sees in 
the distance, and which he dreads. For the 
trial of anticipation is often sufficient of 
itself. And it is well that every Christian 
should remember this, it may encourage him 
to take the straight course under all circum- 
stances, 

This course is not upon the whole one 
which is likely to bring us into trouble, very 
often much less likely than the opposite 








course. For the world and the devil are 
much more dangerous enemies to run away | 
from than to face boldly ; and are the more | 
exorbitant in their demands the more they | 
are yielded to. At all events the happiest as | 
well as the safest course even in this world is 
the straightforward one, and it is dangerous | 


greater errors. And there are few habits 
more likely to grow on us than the habit of 
shirking our duties. This habit is very likely 
to grow like a plague spot till it gradually 
pervades our whole life. 

It has been observed, however, that some- 
times persons who are very strict on certain 
points of duty, will be very ready to shirk 
their responsibilities on other points which 
they consider of minor importance. And 
perhaps this is true to a certainextent. There 
is no doubt that the consciences of some 
men seem to run in a groove; they are very 
careful to discharge all responsibilities which 
lie in a certain direction, but are com- 
paratively lax about those duties which 
lie in a different quarter. There is such a 
thing as a narrow conscience as well as a 
narrow intellect. Some men are utterly blind 
to the very existence of a certain set of duties, 
others recognise them sufficiently not to dis- 
charge them, but to evade them. If they 
would make the word of God, and not their 
own feelings on the subject, their standard, 
such inequalities would be smoothed down 
if not obliterated. 

But we must be very careful not to handle 
the Word of God deceitfully ; it is very easy 
to use it as a pretence in order to excuse 
shirking our duties, instead of as a guide in 
the performance of them. This one text 
about combining the wisdom of the serpent 
with the harmlessness of the dove, has I doubt 
not been sometimes used as a pretext for 
unfaithfulness. St. Paul’s declaration that he 
was all things to all men, has been some- 
times used as a} pretext for showing the 
offence of the cross. And the spirit of 
shirking is not only one which is likely to 
grow on us, because practice makes us more 
and more expert in finding excuses for neglect 
of duty, but it is very often the net which 
Satan spreads to catch us, and when he has 
fairly got us into his snares, he leads us into 


Fe) : zi 
more open and barefaced trangressions. We 


to deviate from it even a little because it is | cannot therefore too earnestly strive and pray 


by small beginnings that Satan leads us on to | against it in its first beginnings. 
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Part IV. 


A STRANGE race is the people of Batz. Proud 
of their descent from a Saxon tribe which 
settled at Batz in the early timesof the Chris- 
tian era. They never ally themselves with the 


inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, but | 


from generation to generation marry among 
their own people, and have thus preserved, 


during fifteen centuries, the pure Saxon type | 
A stranger entering this | 


of their ancestors. 
village could not fail to be struck by the 
marked difference between its population and 
that of the surrounding country ; the tall ath- 
letic forms of the men, with their fresh open 
countenances ; and the well-featured women 
and children,—blue eyed, fairhaired,and with 


complexions worthy of any English village— | 


distinguish them as a separate people, and 
show their foreign extraction. 


Here the young girls are never allowed to | 


go off to Nantes or other large towns for the 
sake of gaining higher wages, they almost all 
remain with their families, and are known for 
their good conduct and steadiness. 

Yet in spite of their modest pride and con- 
tented faces, these poor souls lead a very 
hard life, especially during the winter. They 
have nothing to depend upon except the pro- 
duce of their salt marshes, a most precarious 


living, for only a little too much rain or a few | 


unusually high winds are enough to prevent 
the crystallization of the salt, and then all 
their labour is lost. Even in the most favour- 
able seasons, the salt tax is now so heavy, 
that only about a quarter of what is produced 
comes to the falaudier or tenant. There is 
never a lease between the proprietors of the 
marshes and their tenants, the latter working 
under the same masters from generation to 
generation. Formerly they paid a rent, and 
then all they could make belonged to them- 
selves, and they were generally well off and 
often rich ; but since the taxation the unfor- 
tunate tenants, upon whom alone it falls, are 
nearly ruined, and in bad years are reduced 
to the most deplorable poverty. 

Before the railway was made to St. Nazaire, 
the poorest among the /a/audiers and the 
sauniers, or journeymen, used to leave their 
homes in the beginning of the winter, and 
marching at the head of a long file of mules 
laden with the small portion of salt which fell 


to their share, would travel on foot through 

Brittany, and oftenas far as into Normandy 
_and Anjou, endeavouring either to sell their 
merchandise, or to exchange it for the 
various articles of clothing or of household 
use of which they stood most in need ; now, 
, however, they find it more profitable to send 
the salt in carts to St. Nazaire, and then 
proceed by rail to their several destinations. 

As their journeys are of course much more 


part of the winter remains unoccupied. The 
small proportion of land which admits of cul- 
tivation is already overstocked with labourers, 
and the women and children of each family 
| more than suffice for guarding the few unfor- 
| tunate cattle they possess, and leading them 
| daily to and from their meagre pasturage 
upon the dunes. The men, therefore, are left 
| without work ; sometimes they go out with 
| the fishing boats, but mostly remain in en- 
| forced idleness. 

Their food is of the scantiest, often consist- 
ing of nothing but a huge bowl of boiled buck- 
wheat, and yet these men and women appear 
to possess health, strength, and cheerfulness 
| in a greater degree than any other race of 
| peasants I have yet seen,—proof positive that 
the human animal greatly overfeeds itself as a 
| general rule, and that happiness consists 
neither in wealth nor luxury, but in the blessed 
faculty possessed by few, of knowing how to 
content one’s self with what one has, 

Forgive me, friend of mine, if I have written 
a somewhat prosy epistle, but this people 
of Batz interest me greatly, with their goodly 
| presence, their “ decent pride” (I suppose 
| this latter is a very Scotch expression, but let 
| it pass), and their strange lonely life, bound 
| in as they are by the wild ocean on one side, 
| and on the other by the well-nigh impass- 
| able marshes. I have therefore spoken of 
| them more lengthily than perhaps I should 
have done ; but I trust nevertheless that I 
have not wearied you overmuch. Let us 
hope my next letter will be more amusing. 

If I have not written to you for nearly a 
fortnight, believe me, my best Hetty, that it 
is from no forgetfulness on my part, but en- 
tirely the fault of that dreadful boy, Bob 





Elphinstone. 


speedily accomplished than formerly, a great | 
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| gown and opened the door. 
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Mamma and the children arrived here on| demonstrations. A few minutes before six I 
the 2oth, and you may imagine how glad we} went down, and found my persecutor sitting 
were to see them all again. But, alas! no|in forlorn fashion on the window-sill of the 
rose without its thorn, and since the appear- | opposite house, his arms embracing his knees, 
ance at Croisic of my well-beloved brother, | whereon rested his chin. 
never one moment of peace have I enjoyed,| “Patience on a monument,” I remarked, 
and I am already nearly reduced toa skeleton | as he jumped down from his elevation, and 
with flying about from dawn till dewy eve. | began gathering up his fishing-apparatus, 

Unfortunately for me, it happened to be| which same consisted of two shrimping-nets, 





_ low tide somewhere about four in the morn-| two bags to hold our victims when caught, 


ing on the 2oth (the day after their arrival), | a fishing-rod, and a funny kind of small round 
and you may conceive my horror at being | covered basket with a handle, used by all the 
suddenly awakened with a violent noise} country folk hereabouts, and called a dour- 
resembling a clap of thunder close to my | vache.” 

ears. A furious repetition ofthe same sound} Why, child,” I said, “where did you get 
roused me, just as the church clock was/all these things since last night, and how on 
striking five, to the perception that my | earth are we going to carry them?” 





ee 


amiable brother was bestowing what hecalled| ‘‘ My little Bertha,” said Bob, with a pa- | 


a round of kicks on my door. Fortunately | tronizing air, “take your net, and leave the 
for the rest of the household, he had chosen |rest to me; 4s hommes savent toujours s ar- 
the one leading to the garden. | ranger,—being unlike women, who are but 
Grumbling much, I threw on my dressing- | poor senseless creatures at best,—though one 
|should never be too hard upon them, as I 
‘“Now really, Bob,” I began, but my | suppose they were born so, and cannot help 
feeble remonstrance was overpowered by the | themselves.” 
torrent of reproaches hurled at my devoted| “ Oh, Bob,” I exclaimed, “I am afraid 
head : -— |mamma has been spoiling you dreadfully 
“Why, Bertha, you lazy buffer; is that) while I was away. You always did require 
the way you keep your word? Didn’t you; me to keep you in order. The idea of a 
promise to be ready to go with me this| fifteen-year-old monkey like you presuming 
morning ? and there you are sleeping like an | even to talk of things so far above your com- 
olddormouse. I call it ashame, I do indeed.”| prehension! You are but a baby, and I 
“ Robert,” I replied, in a slow and dignified | forgive you. However, as not yet being of 
manner, “I promised to go out this morning, | an age capable of appreciating /a fine fleur de 
certainly ; but I do not see that that is a!|/a deauté.” 
reason for bringing the house about one’sears| ‘‘ Heavens! Zelie,” here interrupted Bob, 
in the middle of the night in this fashion.” _ raising his hands and eyes in the direction of 
“The middle of the night! We never! anewcomer, “how can you imagine that the 
exaggerate,oh no! Why, it’s past five.” | fine fleur would condescend to devour a hunch 
‘* Well, I said I would be ready at six, and | of bread like an ordinary mortal ?” 
so I will if you will go away and let me| This tirade was addressed to Dora’s maid, 
dress.” |who appeared at the door with a regular 
“JT dare say you may now,” growled Bob,| breakfast of bread and milk. Notwith- 
‘“‘ but you would not have been if I had not} standing the howls of derision which accom- 
come and routed you up.” | panied my act, I comforted myself with a 
As I thought this was by no means very | good draught of milk, and, yielding to Zelie’s 
improbable, seeing that Dora and I had | entreaties, pocketed, rather unwillingly, a 
talked with mamma till about two that morn-’ little breakfast roll. Bob followed my example 
ing, I waived the question, and only remarked | as to the milk, but rather to my astonishment 
that if he intended me to go with him, he had | refused all more substantial nourishment. _ 
better decamp immediately. He began to| ‘“ Well,” he remarked, “ despite all their 
descend the steps, but turned back and once! airs and graces, there’s nothing like a young 
more popped his head in at the door,— | woman for tucking in.” 
“Tsay, Bertha, you won’t go back to bed| Thereupon we once more collected our 
again, will you?” | paraphernalia, and finally set off on our walk 
This time I lost all patience, and adminis- towards the “ Pointe,” Mn Bob leading the 
tering a good shaking to Mr. Bob, I pushed | way as if he had passed at least the half of his 
him out of the room, locked the door behind | life at Croisic. We took our way past the 
him, and remained perfectly deaf to all future} Establishment and the church of St. Goustan, 
VII. 2M 
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till we arrived at a part of the coast famous 
for its shrimps, and there set to work. 

I pursued my avocations among the rocks, 
having no inclination to get soaked which, in 
spite of my short costume and my waterproof 
mantle, I should certainly have been had I fol- 
lowed Mr. Bob, who, soon tiring of the small 
harvest which contented me, took tothe water. 
Divesting himself of his boots and socks, and 
rolling up his trousers in a most business-like 
fashion, he waded about a yard into the sea, 
and pushing his net before him through the 
sand, soon filled his bag with the finest 
shrimps I ever saw. I then sat down to rest 
after my labours, and presently looking about 
me, found that he was nolongerin sight. I 
thereupon, according to my usual custom 
when IJ have nothing to do, fell into a brown 
study. I dare say nearly half an hour had 
passed, when I was startled by a loud halloo, 
and turning my head perceived my worthy 
brother running over the rocks, and jumping 
from point to point till a final gigantic leap 
brought him to my side. “I say, Bertha, 
here’s a start!” he cried out. 

“Why, where have you been all this time?” 
I asked. 

Oh,’ he answered, “ when I had filled my 
shrimp- bag (such beauties they are, it makes 
one’s mouth water only to look at them), 
I walked on a bit to see what was at the 
other side of those rocks ; when lo and be- 
hold! a fair vision dawned upon my sight— 
no other, I should say, but one of those old 
witches little Gabrielle was telling me about 
last night. I have been watching her for 
ever so long attitudinizing on the rocks, and 
spouting to the ocean wave.” 

“Come, Bob,” I said, “don’t be absurd ; 
the idea of any one taking the trouble to 
attitudinize for a brat like you.” 

“Come and see, my little dear,” was all 
the answer I got as he pulled me up. from 
my recumbent position, and dragged me off 
to see the fair inspirée. 

There she was, sure enough, with her 
mushroom hat, and a veritable alpenstock 
in her hand, by the aid of which she was 
springing from rock to rock. Presently she 
restéd from her elephantine gambols, and 
leaning gracefully (more or less) upon her 
alpenstock, her right hand extended towards 
the sea, she recommenced her “ spouting,” 
as Bob irreverently called it. 

“ Let us go,” I said ; “it is not particularly 
civil to stand staring at the woman as we are 
doing.” 

“Why, Bertha, don’t you see that she is 
posing expressly for our benefit? She will 





be awfully disappointed if we go off and 
leave her ; do let us stay a bit,” he urged. 
I believe Bob was quite correct in his 


surmises, nevertheless it did seem to me a | 
rudeness on our part to remain staring at | 


her, and I therefore insisted on continuing 
our walk. 


“Well,” said Bob, unwillingly following | 


me as I turned away, “I dare say it is a 


charity to allow the old girl to refresh herself | 


after her exertions. That sort of Byronic 
phrensy must be rather exhausting, especially 


if it does not come naturally, as is probably | 
Let us leave her then to | 


the case here. 
finish her breakfast, which she was no doubt 
doing when first I interrupted her proceed- 
ings. Talking of ‘tiffin,’ Bertha,” he con- 
tinued, “ reminds me that I feel uncommonly 


hungry ; “what would you say to taking a | 


slight refreshment ?” 


“Well, Bob,” I answered, “I confess that | 


I do not despise my efit pain quite so de- 
cidedly as when I pocketed it two hours ago, 
but, divided between us, I fear it will not 
make a very sumptuous repast.” 


“Rather in the style of our charming aunt | 


Hannah’s supper parties in Edinburgh, you 
think; but thank goodness,” laughed Bob, 


“we are not quite reduced to that yet, what- | 


ever we may come to. Just look at this bit 
of smooth sand ; it is the very place for an 
impromptu picnic. 
astonish you.” 

Which he certainly did, by producing 
from the dourrache three hard-boiled eggs, a 
good slice of ham, a huge piece of bread, 
and last, not least, a soda water bottle filled 
with comfortable Burgundy. 

Nothing was forgotten, not even the salt. 
Bob watched my surprise with great delight. 

“ Tespére que cest ‘jolly,’ a capital lunch, 
and a. very good pun; did you remark the 
latter, Bertha ?” he asked. 

“Ves,” I said, “I did remark it, and a 
very bad one I found it; fortunately, the 
feast is better than the wit which seasons it.” 

There we sat on the smooth golden sand, 


with the waves rolling-in softly almost to our | 


feet, lazily eating our very acceptable break- 
fast, and then chatting over all our home 
news, till we were suddenly interrupted by a 
long wild shriek, which rang through the air 
almost close to us, and springing up, we 
looked at each other in terror and waited. 

Another cry, evidently from a woman’s 
voice, and. we both flew in the direction 
from which it proceeded. 

Scrambling as quickly as we could over a 
ledge of rock which ran out towards the sea, 


Sit down, and I will | 
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and concealed the little sandy beach where 
we had been sitting, we came suddenly in 
sight of its farthest extremity, now almost 
covered by the advancing tide. 

There stood our fair improvisatrice, no 
longer glowing with the sacred fire, but 
drenched with sea-spray and screaming with 


| terror, like the most commonplace of mortals. 


Her position was not agreeable, certainly, 
but by no means so dangerous as she seemed 
to think. 

Absorbed in her poetic rhapsody, she had 
not remarked that the rocks upon which she 
found herself were much higher than those 
farther inland, and it was not until the sea 
had entirely surrounded her that she turned 
and made the discovery that her resting- 
place had become an island, and thereupon 
began the series of piercing shrieks which 
had so cruelly startled us from our dolce far 
niente, 

What was to be done now? ‘There was 
not a soul in sight—(can a soul ever be in 
sight?) The tide was coming up very fast, 





position unless she would consent to have 
her hands tied behind her back. 

This proposal put her in a dreadful state ; 
she could not let her hands be fastened; she 
would certainly be drowned. 

Bob repeated that it was on that condition 
only that he would help her, and that she 
would do well to decide quickly, as in a few 
minutes it would be too late. 

The poor woman was in an agony of 
indecision. At last a compromise was made, 
and she allowed her hands to be tied, but in 
front. When the operation was securely 
performed with Bob’s pocket handkerchief 
and necktie, he took a long, broad crape 
scarf she had worn round her shoulders, and 
tying one end firmly to her arm, and the 
other to his own, he drew her into the water 
on her back, and so, partly wading, partly 
swimming, managed to float her on shore. 

I assure you I was heartily glad to see 
|them safely landed, though Bob, shaking 
| himself the while like a great Newfoundland 
dog, laughed at what he called my babyish 





and every minute increased the depth of| fears. 


water which ran between the despairing 
dame and ¢erra firma. She had evidently 
lost all presence of mind, and was therefore 
incapable of making any rational effort to 
save herself. 

‘What can be done, Bob?” I said. 

“Done ?” he answered, beginning to pull 
off his coat, boots, and socks, “well, as we 
cannot leave her to drown, I suppose I must 
go and pull the old goose out. If she would 
only stop that horrible screeching.” 

“* Why, child,” I groaned forth, “ you will 
certainly be drowned.” 

‘Nae frights my doo,” said he ; “I will 


make a bargain that she keeps her hands off 


me if she does not wish to be left to her fate. 
Unless she drags me down, we'll get on 
capitally, so here goes ;” and off he ran along 
the rocks, and I after him. 

Arrived at the water’s edge, I did not at 


| all relish the look of matters, but when I saw 
| Bob wade up to the waist I began to be 


really frightened, and screamed out to him 
to come back, which, however, he would not 
do. 

To see him ashe usually is, performing 
all kinds of wild, impish, teasing tricks, 
you would never believe he possessed so 
much sense as he showed on this occasion. 
When he got within speaking distance of the 
terrified woman, he stood, in the most com- 
posed manner, nearly up to his shoulders in 
water, explaining to her that he could do 
nothing to extricate her from her unpleasant 


| The poor soul, all her affectation washed 


| out of her, sat crying on the beach, wringing 
| the water out of her hair and dress, regard- 
_less even of a lump of ferociously strong- 
smelling garlic sausage, which fell from her 
| pocket to the ground, showing that the cruel 
‘suspicions of her preserver had not been 
‘wholly unfounded when he hinted that her 
‘poetic enthusiasm had been sustained by 
/something more material than the sight of 
‘the beauties of nature. 
| Having dried and comforted her to the 
‘best of our ability, Bob gave her his arm, 
|and we returned to the town, the heroine of 
| the adventure loading us with thanks and 
| compliments. 
| When he deposited her at the Establish- 
ment, where it appears she is living with her 
'two sisters (we were mistaken about the 
| maiden aunt, the eldest being a step-sister), 


that she might do herself the pleasure of 
paying us a visit, renewing her thanks for the 
preservation of an existence which she flat- 
tered herself was not wholly without value in 
the eyes of a few devoted friends. (You may 
perceive, by this specimen of her phraseology, 
that she had begun to recover from the 
effects of her ducking.) 

She continued discoursing till the brilliant 
idea occurred to me to insist on her going 
immediately to change her dripping garments, 
and so we got off at last. 

“Good gracious, Bertha!” groaned Bob, 





she begged to know our name and address, . 
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“that woman will be the death of us, I| maternal fashion, consoling, amusing, and 
declare ; we had better have let her drown ; | even instructing her. 





I know she will be coming every day, boring 
our lives out of us. What is to be done ?” 
and so we went grumbling on our way till 


we reached the quay, where Bob, instead of | 


coming home with me to change his clothes, 
like a rational being, persisted in remaining 
to fish. 


A few days ago I found them reading 
together the history of the ancient village of 
Escoublac, and of the strange fate which befell 
it. The story is a curious one. 
give what is now supposed to be the true 





| believed in and repeated by the peasants of 


I will first | 


version, and afterwards the legend as firmly | 





| It is a pretty enough fish, in form something 


“T intend to take a /udine,” said he, | the modern village. 
“though I don’t exactly advise you to count | Some time in the Middle Ages the little 
upon it for your dinner.” | town of Escoublac (or Episcopi-lacus, 
“What !” I cried, “not here five-and-| Bishop’s-lake, as it was called in the Latin 
twenty hours, and you have already caught | of those times) stood near the shore on the 
the Zubine fever!” ‘south side of the peninsula of Batz, sur- 
I must tell you that all the fishers here, | rounded by its far-stretching dunes. The 
amateur and professional, are wild about this light sand of these desolate desert places, 
absurd fish. It is a sort of aquatic will-o’-the- | tossed about by the wild winds which sweep 


'| wisp, ever gleaming before the pursuer'’s | over them from the Atlantic, gradually 


eyes, and ever eluding his eager grasp. In-| accumulated in masses on the shore. 

deed, I should have believed the /udine to| Little by little, as years passed by, these 

be a ‘myth had I not really seen one myself, hills of sand increased in size, and extended 

and not only seen it but actually tasted it. inland, first covering the smaller houses and 
cent nearest the sea, then ever advancing, 


| like a small salmon with little bright silvery | threatened at last to bury the entire village 
| scales, and tolerably good to eat, though in and itsinhabitants. These latter, terrified by 





my opinion much below its reputation. | | the relentless march of the phantom-like foe, 
How Bob had already fallen a victim to the | forsook one by one their dwellings, building 
prevailing delusion I know not, but nothing | others farther from the sea; but again and 
Icould say would induce him to go home| again the usurping sand compelled them to 


with me, so I returned alone and recounted | quit their homes, till finally about the year | 


our romantic adventure, to the huge enter-| 1780 the village was wholly abandoned, 
tainment of my audience. Mamma was and a new Escoublac erected beyond the 
rather uneasy about her boy, and was on) | dunes, from which it was separated by a 
the point of setting off to fetch him, but | small brook. 
listened to my assurance that he had re-| A few more years, and nothing of this 
ceived no manner of injury, and that the ancient Escoublac was to be seen above the 
blazing sun must have already nearly dried | level of the sand but the point of the church 
his wet clothes ; sea water, besides, is rarely | spire and a straggling branch or two of a 
dangerous. tree which marked the site of the cemetery. 
About three hours afterwards the young! Then even these small traces disappeared, 
man came in, half roasted; the thermometer | and now one might almost believe that the 
is standing at 88 in the shade of our garden, | story of the buried village was a dream of 
it may be alittle less on the shore), half|the imagination, were it not that at times, 
famished, and I need not add minus the| when some unusually fierce hurricane rends 
lubine. |apart these mountains of sand, there is 
What a long history I have given you of! given to view a portion of a crumbling roof, 
our sayings and doings! I must now tell! 





I know that you like old-world tales I will | neath its shroud of suffocating sand. 
finish my letter with the legend of Escou-| ‘This was the tale which had so interested 
blac, and an account of our visit to its|the children that they begged incessantly to 
mysterious sands. be taken to Escoublac to see the dunes, and as 
Little Kate and Gabrielle have taken to/ the drive was not a very long one, the ex- 
each other in a wonderful manner, and are|cursion was fixed for the following day. 
already the greatest of friends; the little) We first thought of going in the morning, 
sister, on the strength of her five years’! but reflecting on the extreme heat, thought 
seniority (she was actually twelve last May),|we should prefer the afternoon. At this 
taking charge of her small niece in a most| point in the arrangements in walked Camille, 





or a fragment of some broken wall—ruins, — 
you something more of the country, and as| which the next wild blast hides again be- | 
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bringing with him his schoolfellow and friend | “Well,” said Bob, lugubriously, “all that 
Monsieur d’Arracarrtre (I dare say you re-| may or may zof be true, but as it seems 
member his name). We were quite surprised | rather a case of Hobson’s choice, we'll try 
to see him. He arrived only yesterday on| the ‘cuddy.’” 
a visit to the Marquise de B——, who has; This settled, we arranged our dear child 
a chateau in the neighbourhood. We had a| on her little “couchette” across one side of 
long chat, and when Camille asked what we| the carriage, then mamma and Dora took 
were discussing in such lively fashion when | their places beside her, and as the caléche 
they interrupted us, we told them of our) was fortunately a roomy one, they managed 
proposed excursion, and Camille suggested | to pack in little Kitty also. I went on the 
an amendment on the original plan. | box with the coachman, but as for accommo- 
He informed usthat Monsieurd’Arracarrére | dating Bob, it was a physical impossibility. 
and he were going next day to Guérande, | He, of course, quoted King Richard, but no 
where there was to be some kind of fair.| “horse” appearing, at last contented himself 
His friend having brought his horses with| with “the goods the gods had sent him,” 
him, one of which he was to lend to} and mounting swift on his mettled steed he 
Camille, they were to ride; and Camille’s| gallantly rode away, singing, as he dis- 
idea was that after our visit to Escoublac| appeared round the corner,— 


) 


we should make a halt at Pouliguen on our) 
way home, where they would meet us, then| 








‘* My sister and my sister's child, 
Myself and children three, 


all dine together there and drive back by) Will fill the chaise, so you must ride 
moonlight. He said there was a nice little| On horseback shes we.” 


inn at Pouliguen, where the dear Stella} ; ; 
could get a good rest while dinner was! The poor little peasant children looking 


preparing. ‘What do you say, Dora?” he); on were delighted with this episode, and a 
asked; “do you think it would be too | few sows scattered amongst them raised their 
much for her?” Dora looked doubtfully at | delight to enthusiasm. My particular admirer, 
Gabrielle, but the child was so anxious to} who rejoices in the name of Pierre Marie, 
go that no one had the heart to refuse her; | and who is a “ gamin ” of eleven, with a face 
so the children, all talking together and in a|like a gutta-percha doll’s, instantly stood on 


| great state of delight, were sent off to bed,| his head, waving his legs aloft to show his 


while we elders arranged the details of our| approbation of the whole affair, and only 
intended excursion. As it is no easy matter | came dewn again to his natural position with 
here to get a carriage we sent then and |a broad grin and avery red face, as we drove 
there to order one, and were fortunate | off laughing heartily amid the cheers of the 
enough to get a nice open caléche, which| spectators. We soon overtook our outrider, 
arrived all in due order the next afternoon| who really had not much fault to find with 
at about four o’clock. |the despised donkey, for after a few ineffec- 

We created quite a sensation among the | tual efforts to throw his rider, by kicking up 
indigenes, who turned out in great force to | his heels and falling flat on the ground, at 
stare at so stunning an equipage. In the | last gave it up as a bad job, and trotted 
prospectus of the establishment the world | along very merrily beside the carriage. 
is informed that riding horses can be hired} As Croisic is the village nearest the ex- 
a volonté, but never have we been able to| tremity of the peninsula we have little choice 
see or hear of anything of the kind. For|as to drives. We passed as usual the “ Place 
this excursion, however, the man from whom | Valentin” and the Bourg de Batz; then 


| we hired our carriage, or rather his wife,| leaving the road to Gutrande on our left, 


promised in the most faithful manner to|we drove through Pouliguen and on to 
procure some kind of horse or pony for|Escoublac. It is a comfortable enough little 
Bob ; but lo and behold! when the car-| place, with nothing particularly romantic 
riage arrived, nothing was to be seen in the| about it. Leaving Gabrielle to rest a little 
way of a “mount” but a little grey don-|in the shade, we got out of the carriage and 
key. Down flew Mr. Bob in a high state of/ wandered about, returning every now and 
displeasure, which was not much ameliorated | then to give our little invalid an account of 
by the man’s assuring him that this particular} our proceedings. It seems that even yet, 
donkey (his private property) was in every|in the modern Escoublac, the people dread 
way preferable to a pony, and even to most|the neighbourhood of the dunes. During 
horses; that he was an admirable trotter,|very high winds, clouds of sand pass over 
had a firm foot on the sands, &c., &c. the brook and lay waste their cultivated 
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fields. Poor souls! it will be dreadful if 
they are again chased from hearth and 
home. 

Close to where the carriage was standing 
was a tiny cottage, before the door of which, 
on a three-legged wooden stool, sat one of 
the smallest and oldest of old women. De- 
spite her age she was really very pretty. She 
wore the donnet du pays, which resembles 
the head-dress of the women of Batz, long 
tresses of hair plaited with ribbon and nar- 
row strips of linen, and wound round the 
head like a diadem. The coiff2, however, 
instead of being fastened under the chin, 
falls down in two broad bands towards the 
shoulder, after the fashion of the Egyptian 
Sphinx. It is quite a classical-looking 
affair, and very becoming. The old dame 
was spinning with an old-fashioned distaff, 
and kept looking up at us every now and 
then as if she would in nowise have objected 
to a little conversation. 

“Oh, dear little auntie,” whispered 
Gabrielle, “do speak to that old woman ; 
she has been smiling to me all the time 
you were away; perhaps she would tell us 
some curious old story.” 

I thereupon turned and wished the old 
body “ good morning,” at which she rose 
and fetched me a chair from within, begging 
me to sit down and rest myself, which I 
did, and we began chatting. She inquired 
about the dear child, and I in my tufn asked 
her to tell me something of the old village. 

“Ay, ay,” she said, ‘it’s a fearful ‘story ; 
many a time our mother used to talk about it.” 

_ When I saw that our friend was about to 
tell us the old legend, I suggested that we 
might move nearer the carriage, so that my 
little niece might hear it also. Quite flat- 
tered, she willingly agreed, and so taking 
up our position beside the child, the old 
woman began her story. 

“It was towards the end of the year 1779, 
about the beginning of the month of November, 
when the high winds blow the hardest, that 
my parents were forced to leave their happy 
home by the sea-shore. My mother often 
told us how she wept as she carried me in 
her arms (for I was a very young baby then, 
still in its mazJ/iot), and how she fled with her 
husband, seeking a shelter from the pitiless 
storm. Yes, my little demoiselle, you may 
well look astonished, but it is true that I who 
speak to you was born just before the dread- 
ful judgment fell upon Escoublac, and I shall 
be ninety-four years of age if it please the 

good Lord to let me see the mi-aodt once 
more. 





“It seemed hard that my parents, who had 
had no part in the sin, should suffer the 
punishment, for they had been absent for more 
than a week, seeing my mother’s friends who 
lived in a petit pays la-bas, and had only 
returned the day the great storm set in. But 
what God does is no doubt right, though we 
often cannot see it, and truly He made them 
prosper in their new home, for before long 
they were able to build this house, where since 
their death (God keep their souls) some one 
of the family has always lived in peace and 
the fear of God.” 

“ But, good dame,” said Gabrielle, “you 
speak of a judgment sent in punishment 
of a great sin; what had these poor people 
done that was so very wicked?” 

““* Ah, Mademoiselle, a terrible sin had 
indeed been committed ; shall I tell you about 
it?” 

“ Oh, pray do.” 

“Well, it happened one bitter cold 
October night, when the wind blew and the 
rain fell in torrents, that two strangers 
appeared in the town, a venerable old man 
and a young girl fairand modest. They were 
very poor, so poor that even the most 
miserable turf-cutters of the Grande Briére 
seemed rich in comparison. They stopped 
at the first house they came to, and asked for 
a shelter or a morsel of bread. But the cruel 
people closed their doors upon them, and 
would not even listen to their humble petition. 
From house to house they went, but. every- 
where with the same result ; not one soul in 
Escoublac was charitable enough to give to 
these unhappy wanderers a seat beside their 
warm hearth, or even a truss of straw on 
which they might have lain down under cover 
of some shed or outhouse. When they had 
been sent away from the last house, they 
turned and looked back upon the town, many 
curious eyes watching them the while. They 
saw the young girl join her hands in suppli- 
cation, raise her tearful glance towards her 
companion ; but he, stretching forth his hand, 
plucked from his long white beard three silver 
hairs which he threw towards the sea : then 
both the old man and the weeping maiden 
rose into the clouds and disappeared. ‘There- 
upon a great terror fell upon the people, for 
they knew that the lowly visitors they had 
repulsed with scorn were the great Father 
of heaven and the blessed Virgin Mary. 

‘They had seen her weep and pray, they 
had also seen that her intercession had been 
vain, and they doubted not that for their hard- 
ness of heart and uncharitableness some 
great punishment would fall upon them, and 
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they waited in fear and trembling. But not for 
long ; that very night the wind went suddenly 
round to the south-west, blowing steadily from 
the sea; next day it increased in violence, 
and then was first observed a strange un- 
usual movement in the sand. It shifted and 
shivered like some living thing ; then it rose 
in clouds upon the wind, and swaying hither 
and thither fell again to earth, blinding all 
And still the 
wind blew harder and fiercer, till, as the day 
advanced, it raged into a dreadful storm, and 
at nightfall the storm became a hurricane, 
and the sand swept over the land no longer 
in fleeting clouds, but in thick dense masses 
like the huge billows of a tempestuous sea. 
No one slept that night, all sat in silent awe 
and terror waiting their doom. When the 
morning dawned and the cold grey light of 
another day rose in the sky, the tide rose 
with it, and the mountainous waves rolled in 
upon the beach with a deafening roar, and 
the columns of sand grew denser and denser 
as they closed over the hapless town ; and the 
wind blew, and blew till there was sucha 
tempest as had never been seen before even 
on this inclement shore. 

“Then a new fear seized upon the people, 
the fear of sudden death, the horror of dying 
in their sins unpardoned of God, and un- 


| shriven, and they rose with one accord and 


fled from their homes like a herd of frightened 
cattle. 

“ My father and mother were among the last 
to go ; they waited to pray the Blessed Virgin 
to intercede for them once more that further 
disasters might be averted ; and truly this time 
her prayers were heard and answered (at least 
for them), for they lived long and happily 
together, bringing up their children in the 


being more than usually violent threw. up 
the sand and buried the town... But these 
are the miserable creatures who believe. nei- 
ther in God nor His saints ; who fear neither 
sin nor Satan. Monsieur le Cure tells us to 
pray that their hearts may be changed, for 
that otherwise they will never see the blessed 
light of Paradise,” and here she muttered a 
prayer, crossing herself devoutly the while. 

We thanked her heartily for the account 
she had given us of Escoublac, and offered 
her a little present of money, but the old 
dame drew herself up proudly— 
| « No, madame,” she said, “I-did not-ex- 
pect that I might be paid for it.” 

Seeing that our friend was of a very differ- 
ent stamp from the old woman of Batz, I 
altered my plan of action. “Good mother,” 
I urged, “ it is for the poor, you cannot refuse 
es 

Her face brightened again; “ Oh, that. is 
different,” she said, and went off into the 
house ; returning with a long coarse canvas 
bag in her hand, half filled with old dried up 
crusts and a few /entiles and haricot beans. 
| Gabrielle asked her what use she put them 
to, and she told us that many a poor body 
found the crusts delicious when steeped ina 
little warm milk or a drop of doud//on, From 
the depths of this sack. she produced a worn- 
out leather purse, where, among a few copper 
centimes and one or two sous, we dropped a 
little gold five franc piece. 

“ Ah, madame, you are too generous !”’ she 
| exclaimed ; “if I live I will give a grand féze 

for the mi-aott, and all the poor. souls. will 
pray the Holy Mother that the little demoi- 
| selle may have her health. A thousand 
thanks and blessing on you all.” ; 
| Somuch gratitude fora five franc piece, 








exercise of love and charity to the poor and | that one spends on a bit of ribbon or a pair 


afflicted.” The old woman paused a mo- 
ment and then added, “ And I too, Madam, 
have tried to teach my children and grand- 
children never to turn a human creature from 
the door without some succour, were it only 
a crust of bread and a word of kindness,’’ 

** And you do well, my good dame,” said 
mamma (who had joined ussome time before). 
“No doubt their blessings have followed 

ou.” 
ar And are the inhabitants of Escoublac | 
more charitable now than formerly?” Iasked. 

“Well, yes, mademoiselle,” she answered, | 
there are many good-hearted, kind souls 
here now, though there are others who go on 
much in the old way, even laughing at | 
warning, and declaring that it was no miracle 
but only a natural effect of the storm, which | 





of gloves without ever giving it a thought ; 
how poor these people must be, and how 
much good one might do among them with 
even a very small fortune ! } 
My feeble translation can give you little 
idea of the impressive manner of the old 
Bretonne as she told her tale; not as a wild 
legend of the past, but as a terrible fact 
almost within her own recollection. Nor 
can you imagine how strange it seemed, after 
sitting in the shade listening to her solemn 
words, to drive out into the glowing summer 
sunshine, and to find ourselves in little more 
than a. quarter of an hour. on_ the. pretty 
bustling beach of Pouliguen. Like Kilmeny, 
when she was borne off .by the spirits to 
Fairyland, we had been shown.a vision,.of a 
‘far away world.” Had we gazed into some 
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magic mirror where the fast lived again, and| the cockney villas, the “ girls of the period,”’ 
seen with our bodily senses the actors per-| attired in the latest atrocity in the way of 
forming in this strange drama, we could hardly | marine costumes and the other monstrosi- 
have felt more surprised .to find ourselves in| ties which grace the fashionable “ Bains de 
the present ; and to turn our dazzled eyes upon | Mer ” of the nineteenth century. 

CECIL LORIMER. 








GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 
BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


he wrote home. She was growing accustomed 
to the numb pain always in her own heart. 

Mrs. VauGHAN had enjoyed her visit to} Its sharpness was suddenly revived one 
Pendlebury, and pronounced the baby as |afternoon in the middle of October, when the 
pretty as Rosa had been, which was saying a| window was open in the schoolroom admit- 
good deal; and the tiny grandchild had|ting air as soft as summer’s, and laden with 
evidently helped to smoothe away a few | perfume from the blossoms of the mignonnette 
wrinkles, for it rejoiced Gabrielle’s heart to|which grew in a long box on the ledge just 
see her mother looking far less worn than | outside. 
when she had left home. 


CHAPTER XX.—‘‘ SWEET BELLS JANGLED.” 





Her mother was at one table with | 
Mrs. Campbell/a class droning through the account of the | 





returned a day or two afterwards, and then | battle of Cunaxa; and she, with the smaller | 


the old system was resumed. boys, was labouring over “ A/usa, a song,” 
It was October now, and Richard had gone when there came a knock at the front door 
back to Cambridge for his last term. Hej|which she had never heard before, but still 
was sro doubt as to his future, for as the be the same time she felt quite she knew 
mastership at Halton Regis would not be|whose it was. Mrs. Vaughan took no notice, 
vacant till Christmas the trustees were in no for visitors at that hour were generally for 
great hurry to appoint to it. 
in high spirits from Sedgethorpe. It was such |the declension, heard a step in the hall only 
a “jolly” neighbourhood, the people were too familiar to her ear, and directly after- 
all so hospitable, and it was really wonderful wards Jane brought up a card which she gave 
nny kindness he met with from families who ,to her mistress. Mrs. Vaughan set her ae 
ad known his father. He liked Mrs. Gray'some fresh occupation and left, while 
exceedingly, and thought Jessie would be Gabrielle’s heart beat so fast she scarcely 
pretty if she had not such very fiery hair, but knew how to control her voice and speak in 
she was very nice, and her two young, her usual tone. 
brothers were jolly fellows. He had rooms | It seemed an age before her mother re- 
in a cottage close by, a place which reminded turned, but it was not long in reality. She 
him of Mr. Bray’s at Chingford, for it was|looked in and asked her daughter to come 
quite as pretty and nearly as old-fashioned. | out, and Gabrielle followed her across the 
He on 8 coast arneas ; che = etn ors into ig shah room with a confusion 
seen any beauty in a straight line, and it was of feelings in her heart. 
as nearly that as possible. But Sedgethorpe! “It is a Mr. Selwyn, Gabrielle. He says 
itself was not to be despised. Its drainage|he is a friend (relation, I believe,) of the 
had been well attended to, and it was rapidly | Flemings, and that you met him at Whytgate : 
— oe 1 agree bora eee ated very pleasant sore beret ood i z 
and he should not wonder if it might find a|the common way, bu on in ev 
place ten years hence in his nieces’ catechisms | heard you mention him.” 
of geography, provided young minds were still) ‘‘I used to see him at Whytgate. What 
dependent on such mediums of instruction. | has he come for?” 
That he was comfortable and well cared for, “It is very strange, for he must have seen 
there was no doubt; that he had recovered | very little of you ; however, there is no ac- 
from his trouble about Laura his sister did ‘counting for these things; but I told him I 
not feel so certain, but his letters were cheer-| was sure you would be surprised. He wishes 
ful, and that was a great thing. Her anxiety | to make you an offer, but I told him I knew 
was more for Richard, of whose state of mind | nothing at all about it. He did quite right in 
she could glean nothing from anything that} coming to me first, but still I felt sure you 


Leonard wrote | Mrs. Campbell; but Gabrielle, in the midst of | 
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did not care for him, and I offered to send; She did not say it, for she could not, it 
you to speak for yourself.” |would have been so utterly untrue; but she 

“ Thank you, dear mamma.” | was very wretched. Must she throw away 

“Was he at Whytgate all the time you were | this treasure of a good man’s love? It was 
there?” | hard, very hard. 

“Three weeks.” | TI did not think you cared for me ; I tried 

“ Would you rather not go, dear?” |to find out, but you were always either on 

“JT would rather go, mamma, thank you; your guard, or else you had nothing to con- 
and please don't trouble.” ceal. But I do assure you that the three 

She kissed her mother with unusual earnest-| weeks you were at Whytgate was the happiest 
ness, lingering to look in her face as if she, time in my whole life.” 
could have read in it the solution of a pro-; “Mr. Selwyn,” she began, “you are very 
blem, and then she ran down-stairs. She did | kind—’” 
not stop to think, she went straight in; her) “ Kind? nonsense! one doesn’t talk of 
mind had been made up some time, and it ‘kindness’ when real love is inthe case. Say 
only remained for her to speak it, and the you love me, Gabrielle ; say you will be my 


\ ad 








thought or delay. | He took her hand in his as he said this in 
Mr. Selwyn was standing by the farthest deep, broken tones which betrayed what he 


| window as she entered the front dining-room. | was feeling. Cou/d she go through with it? 

















He turned as the door opened, and came for- It was very hard, but she spoke at last as she 
ward to meet her. He wheeled round an withdrew her hand. 
easy chair by the table for her, but she did) “I cannot be your wife.” 
not sit down; she stood by the mantelpiece,) ‘‘ Then you do not care for me?” 
and he was on the rug facing her. There was no answer to this, and Mr. 
‘Mrs. Vaughan has told you,” he began. | Selwyn spoke again :— 
She bent her head ; words would not come’ “Surely you can give me a reason, 
to her at first, and he went on— Gabrielle? That, at least, is not much to 
“But I am sure she need not have told ask.” 
you,—that is, unless I was a thorough bear) “I cannot leave my mother. I promised 
in the summer, and sometimes I think I was; my father when he was dying that I would 
but now I have spoken you won't say ‘no,’ | always consider her before myself ; I cannot 
Gabrielle, will you?” go contrary to my word.” 
He said it with a soft intonation of her| “ But surely she would not mind?” 
name which, all at once, gave it new beauty “It is not that. She has no one to depend 
in her ears. He lingered over the syllables| upon but me; my eldest sister is married, 
as if each were sweet, and he did not wish to my second will be in the beginning of the 


make haste. year, and the next is always from home, and 
“ You will not say ‘no?’” he repeated, as then there is only the youngest, who is but a 
she did not speak. child.” 


What it cost her to say it it would be diffi-| ‘But surely your mother would never be 
cult to express, but it was duty, and she said, | so selfish as to stand in the way of your hap- 
with a voice very calm by contrast with his piness like this?” 
passionate tones,— ‘“‘ She knows nothing about it.” ; 

“Tam afraid I must say ‘no :—I am very) ‘Then where is the wisdom of making 
sorry to give you pain.” yourself a martyr?” ; : 

“Does it give you no pain to say it? for ‘It is not my wish,” said Gabrielle, invo- 
that is the point.” luntarily; “but indeed I do not know what 

“ Don’t ask me,” she replied, with a quiver else to say. Perhaps you do not know we 


| in her voice, which he was quick to mark, have a school, and I help mamma with it ; 
| “don’t ask me.” 


she could not get on without me. Besides, 
“ But I have a right to ask you, Gabrielle.| there are the boys, and so many things ; she 

I love you as I never loved any one before ; needs a grown-up daughter with her.” 

I have loved you ever since that day in the| ‘Why not give up the house and school 

cathedral. Every time I saw youat Whytgate | and every other nuisance? I have a first-rate 

I cared for you more and more. We used to little house at Whytgate, close by the Manor; 

argue and disagree, and then I was miserable. let her come there, and the children too j we 

I would do anything for you. Oh! don’t will make them as happy as possible.’ 

say you do not love me!” | Gabrielle shook her head. 
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‘You are very good. It seems incon- 
gruous to speak of such things,—but we have 
this house on a lease, and four years are 
stil unexpired ; no one will take it off our 
hands ; we must keep it on till the lease is 
out.”’ 

He was glad that she felt dry business 
details were incongruous ; it gave him a little 
hope. 

“Tam willing to wait,” he said, “ quite 
willing ; cannot we leave it so?” 

It was very tempting. What should she 
do? One moment she wavered ; the next 
she spoke steadily, with her beautiful dark 
eyes looking straight into his :— 

“Tt cannot be; I must not fetter my sisters. 
There will be but two left when Agnes is 
married. I cannot bind them to what might 
stand in the way of their happiness.”’ 

“I don’t see why you should consider their 
happiness before your own. Think, Gabrielle, 
just think it over, before you send me away 
quite hopeless.” 

She did think. With a wonderful clearness 
the price of what she was giving up presented 
itself to her in the pause-which served to show 
her her own heart as she had never seen it 
before. The postman’s knock at the door, 
loud and sharp, startled her violently, and she 
leant against the mantelpiece. He would have 
made her lean on a better support than that, 
but she had given him no right to do so. 

“T cannot say anything different,” she said 
at last ; “I promised that mamma should be 
my first consideration ; I cannot go back.” 

“ But would not one of your sisters do as 
well? But probably she loves you best?” 

“ Far from it; I am the least of all in her | 
estimation. Dearmamma! as regards love I 
could be very well spared. But then I am 
the only one at liberty, and I cannot go back 
from my word.” 

“But if one of the others were free to 
take your place, would you say ‘no’ to me 
then?” 

“ Don’t ask me!” she repeated. 

Each heart was as full as it could be, but 
there is nothing in the world so lame in its 
mode of speech as love. No matter what its 
depth may be, it stumbles out its outward ex- 
pression in very humble guise. It does indeed 
possess an eloquence of its own which has no 
parallel, but eye and lip and voice have more 
to do with it than the tongue; and, whatever 
their faces may have said, or their tones con- 
veyed, there had been only very common- 
place words and phrases between the two 
throughout the interview, and thus Gabrielle, 
though she felt she was casting aside the 





happiness of two lives, could only repeat,— 
“* Don’t ask me.” 

There was some comfort for him in the 
sentence, for it conveyed that she would have 
said “yes” if she could; but still this only 
seemec to make it worse in one sense. | 
“Then is it quite hopeless?” he said at | 





last. 

“ Quite.” 

“Very well, then. - Good-bye.” | 

He took both her hands in his, and each || 
looked into the other’s face with an intense | 
gaze; then, suddenly loosening his grasp as 
if he could bear no more, he turned away, | 
and the street door had shut after him almost _| 
before she knew he had gone. 

She stood still for a minute or two, shading | 
her eyes with her hand, unable to arrange her | 
thoughts, and gaze calmly on the fading away 
of her sweet vision—how sweet she had hardly | 
realized till now. Then with a strong effort || 
she controlled herself and walked up-stairs. || 
She must tell her mother, and there was no || 
good in delaying. To her surprise, Mrs. 
Vaughan looked out of Leonard’s room, and | 
Gabrielle mechanically took out her watch, | 
though whether she had been an hour or only 
a few minutes down-stairs she could not have 
said. 
“Well?” said Mrs. Vaughan as Gabrielle | 
came near. 

“ Be easy, mother dear,” she answered, in 
that light tone which it is quite possible to | 
force up from the depths of a very heavy | 
heart. “I have given him his congé; I do | 
not think he will come here again.” 

Her tone was so indifferent that her mother 
immediately decided that she was wanting in 
feeling. 

“That's right; but I hope, my dear, you 
were careful not to give more pain than need- 
ful. A good man’s love is not to be trifled 
with.” 

“T have not trifled with it.” 

“Well, at any rate I am very glad, for I 
should miss you sadly, and he will, no doubt, 
soon get over it ; it has been a passing fancy, 

I daresay. I thought—indeed was sure—that 
you could not really care for him; three 
weeks is such a very short time.” 

Yes, three weeks in ordinary reckoning is | 
truly a very short time, but it is quite 
long enough for two people to become very | 
fond of each other, especially if they are | 
thrown much together, and every surrounding 


circumstance favours the growing attachment. |}, 


Gabrielle felt that three weeks had altered | 
her whole life, and that she was irrevocably | 
changed by it. } 
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| Vaughan, and then Gabrielle, for the first time, 


|| drowned the day before yesterday. He was 
|| out in his boat, the sea perfectly calm, when 
| a sudden squall rose, the boat capsized, and 


| at once, but she asked, with gasping breath,— 


|| her eyes; with Agnes at home she would no 
| longer be wanted. 


| life’s happiness? She sat so still, with such a 


| Vaughan was alarmed. 


} 
j 


| but she felt she must say something. 
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he had said of it? It was not possible long} “No; Mrs, Campbell is out.” 
to keep up her forced lightness of tone, but} “ Then I had better go.” 
she asked, without altering it,— “Yes; I must write at once. Go, dear; 


“Did the postman bring any letters for 
us?” 
She was quite indifferent about the answer, 


“ A very sad one from Ruth,” began Mrs. 


perceived that her mother was unusually pale. 
“‘ What is it ?” 
“George Deane is dead; accidentally 


no one could reach him till too late. Poor 
fellow, and poor dear Agnes! What a terrible 
blow for her!” 

Gabrielle sank into a chair. A thousand 
thoughts rushed into her mind at once. She 
was free !—for she knew Agnes well enough 
to be quite sure she would not love twice, and 
therefore would never marry. ‘The utter self- 
ishness of this first thought did not strike her 


“Why did not we hear sooner?” 

“T cannot say. The letter has been de- 
layed ; it ought to have been here last night.” 

Gabrielle was motionless as a statue. 
On what slight hinges great events turn! 
If only the letter had come in time, 
or even if Mr. Selwyn’s call had been ten 
minutes later, what a difference it would 
have made in both their lives, and now 
he was gone beyond recall. She had 
tried to think she could be ill spared, and 
even while speaking to him had feared she 
was representing her mother as wanting in 
love toher ; but this sudden news had opened 


Oh ! why had not the news 
come sooner, before the shipwreck of her 


look of anguish on her white face, that Mrs. 


“1 do not wonder you should feel for her, 








poor dear girl! It is indeed a sorrow for her, 
and one that will last her life.” 

Then the sense of the dreadful selfishness 
of her regret rushed over Gabrielle like a 
wave. She had as yet given no thought to 
her sister’s grief, she was so wrapped up in 
her own. But she could not betray what she 
felt ; she could only take hold of the first duty 
that presented itself, and try to steady her 
mind by attending to it, for everything seemed 
slipping away from her. 


“What shall we do, mamma? Is any 


I had forgotten the existence of the school- 
room in this terrible news.” 

“Give her my dearest love.’ 

She could say no more, but as she closed 
Leonard’s door she again covered her eyes 
with her hand. The next minute she was in 
the schoolroom. One may manage to smile 
while an earthquake is going on in one’s 
heart, and Gabrielle accomplished it, and kept 
up bravely till five o’clock came and released 
her. She thought it better not to tell Rosa of 
the accident till afterwards ; and just because 
she felt so hopelessly miserable that she did 
not know what to do,— she exerted herself to 
be doubly entertaining in the lesson that was 
next on the list, an exertion which the boys 
fully appreciated,—for, slike the rest of the 
world, they approved of having their labours 
lightened as much as possible. 

Gabrielle shed no tears afterwards when she 
told Rosa—she was too stunned and crushed 
yet for weeping,—but the sense of her self- 
ishness overpowered her at last when she went 
to her room for the night, and Rosa awoke 
from her sleep at the sound of her smothered 
sobs, and said, in a tone of much concern and 
some alarm,— 

“Ella, what is the matter?” 

It was not the first time that her little sister 
had been her consoler, though it had hitherto 
been unconsciously on Rosa’s part. To- 
night, as she sat up and felt the tight clinging 
of Gabrielle’s arms around her, the child ven- 
tured her word of comfort,— 

“Don’t cry so much, Ella. Agnes won’t 
be left quite desolate ; there are mamma, and 
you, and the boys, and I will always love her. 
I am very sorry for her indeed. Then, you 
know, Agnes says things always happen for 
the best; and if she thinks so now, that must 
comfort her, I am sure.” 

“Ah! if she thinks so now,” thought 
Gabrielle, feeling, in that hour of bitter 
sorrow, how easy it is to speak of submus- 
sion when there is nothing to call it forth, 
and wondering much whether Agnes would 
feel as rebellious at her trial as she did at 
hers. 

“Dear Ella, don’t cry so. You know 
you always say crying won’t do any good 
when I cry over things that can’t be helped ; 
but perhaps it eases your heart ; it is very, 
very sad for her.” : 

Rosa had no idea of the mingled emotions 
in her sister’s heart, but the gentle caressing 





one in the schoolroom ?”’ 


touch of the soft fingers on her cheek, and the 
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implicit belief in the unselfishness of her 
sorrow, were not without their effect, though 
she felt, with a sharp pang of self-reproach, 
how very far from unselfish her grief really 
was. She kissed the sweet little face, and 
Rosa went on :— 

“T found such a nice text to-night when 
I came to bed ; it was in your little book. 
‘The Lord God will wipe away tears from 
off all faces.’ I thought I would tell poor 
Agnes when I wrote.” 

“Yes, do, darling.” 

“And she and George will meet again, 
won’t they, Ella?” 

















“T trust so; oh, yes, yes; but think, Rosa, 
of the long, long time first! She is only 
four-and-twenty now, and if she should live 
to be old, what a lifetime is before her !” 

“But it would be wrong to wish to die 
sooner because of it, wouldn’t it, Ella?” 

“Very wrong. God knows best, dearest ; 
but, Rosa darling, it will be a very sad, sad 
trial for her. Let us ask Him to give hera 
great deal of comfort.” 

“T have asked Him, and for you too, Ella, 
for I could see you were very unhappy, 
though you did not cry.” 

Gabrielle held her close. 
need of comfort. 

“You will not be late before you come, 
will you, Ella? You will be so tired.” 

“Tt is time now, dearest. Kiss me again.” 

With her curly head on her sister's shoulder 
Rosa fell asleep again, and Gabrielle laid 
her down gently and prepared to undress ; 
but though after a while she lay down she 
could not sleep, and morning found her 
unrefreshed, and with an overpowering head- 
ache. Her mother, attributing her evident 
unhappiness to concern for Agnes, made no 
remark, and she roused herself from her 
sorrow and attended to her work as well as 
she could. We are promised strength as our 
day, and we should less seldom doubt the 
faithfulness of the promise if we took without 
questioning the strength as it is given, instead 
of looking for some unusual manifestation of 
power, which comes only on rare occasions. 
A smile from one we love, an unexpected 
letter, a word of encouragement, are powerful 
to help us to keep up; but there are other 
helps less visibly seen, which do their part 
quite as effectually and well. The harsh word 
or little misunderstanding which makes the 
tears flow when the heart seems able to bear 
no more,—it may seem at first the one drop 
too much, but in making the full cup over- 
flow it brings ease with it, and all the other 
little worries and trials of every-day life go 


Truly she had 


| 





towards the making of that strength which we || 


need, though we might have chosen it to 
come in a different form. So Gabrielle found 
it on this trying day. Her mother was called 
out of the schoolroom three or four times in 
the course of the morning, and the boys had 
a naughty fit. Gabrielle had detected signs 
thereof at an early stage in the proceedings, 
but not wishing to make matters worse had 
taken no notice; for though little boys can 
be, when they like, very charming indeed, yet 
it is also a fact that they can appear, at times, 
the personification of all things mischievous 
and provoking, and she was well versed in 
the various phases of boy-nature. She 
experienced one of the least pleasing this 
morning. One hopeful piece of quicksilver, 
aged nine, spilt the ink, and his confréres 
thought this feat glorious fun. Then four of 
the arithmetic books were not forthcoming, 
and the urchin who had them safely hidden 
within the folds of his tunic helped the others 
to search for them in the bookcase with 


a calmness of demeanour worthy of a better | 


cause. ‘The books not turning up, the young 
arithmeticians and their much-tried teacher 
had to manage as they best could, and either 
she was doubly nervous or they were doubly 
fidgety (perhaps a little of both), but surely 
never had so many squeaks from perpendicu- 
lar pencils set her teeth on edge before. To 


sit still and endure it was no easy matter. | 


Then two of the boys, usually clear-headed 
enough, mixed up square measure and long 
measure in a hopeless manner ; and another, 
after being three weeks learning the aliquot 
parts of a pound, persisted in calling six-and- 
eightpence one-fifth. Never had they tried 
her so much. But it was the very best thing 


that could have happened to her, for it took || 


her out of herself as nothing else would have 
done, and just helped her through the morning ; 
for if they*had been quiet and good she would | 
most certainly have allowed herself to dream, 
and that would have made matters infinitely 
worse. It was Wednesday, and her afternoon 
for Kensington, so that was a little diversion, 
though it really seemed to her as if even her 
painting had lost its charm. But anyhow the 
lesson was pleasant, and helped her through 
the day; and she was so thoroughly tired at 
night that she slept well, and felt more equal 
to the battle of life when she awoke. 

Agnes wrote to her mother in a strain of 
calm resignation which smote her sister’s 
heart ; it was so different from her own re- 


bellious, murmuring questions, for though the || | 
very existence of all such thoughts showed || 
how much she still needed discipline, she felt | 
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it very difficult to bow to it. It seemed 
doubly hard coming so soon after she had 


|| been allowed her wish with regard to the 
|| painting, for it certainly took away the perfect 


delight which she thought it would have given 
her to have the great wish of her life gratified. 
Would there always be something wanting? 
Was there nothing perfect? She had been 


| learning the answer to these questions all her 


| life, 


But it is the one of life’s lessons which 
we are always learning and unlearning again, 
and she felt the pain of it now more keenly 


|| than ever, though it would have been far 


worse for her to bear if she had not early 


|| learnt to look above and beyond for the full 


satisfaction, which is what every one, con- 
sciously or otherwise, craves. 

The days went on,—dreary days when the 
fitful brightness of the past and the seemingly 


| settled grey hue of the future were only a 


little less hard to bear than the dull, prosaic 
present. ‘That “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier things” Gabrielle 
knew now by experience, but the more she 
tried to forget, the more difficult it was ; and 
then she had all the work to begin over again. 
November had come, and when sky, houses, 
and distant hills were all one uniform lead- 
colour, a note came to Gabrielle inviting her 
to spend the evening at Mrs. Stewart's. She 
did not wish to go, but after reflecting a little 
she thought it would be wiser not to decline, 
and, finding her mother had no objection, she 


| time. 


} liberty to speak it. 


It is trying to young sorrowful hearts to look | 
at happiness through other people’s windows, | 


and Gabrielle felt this very strongly this| 
evening, for the doctor and his wife were} 
certainly very happy, and it was hard to know 
that one little word would have given her 
quite as much happiness had she been at 
But she had too long 
been in the habit of schooling herself for 
others to discover easily what was passing in 
her mind, and Mrs. Stewart thought her 
looking brighter than usual. She was the| 








Gabrielle was bending over a troublesome 
knot in her netting, and that and the fire 
might have flushed her cheeks, for they cer- 
tainly were pinker than usual as she raised 
her head and settled her work again. 

“ Were you speaking of Mr. Selwyn at the 
Manor ?” 


“Yes. Didn’t you say you saw him 
there?” 
“Oh, yes. Ifyou remember, that view of 


St. Ambrose from the library at the Manor 
was taken when he was there.” 

“Of course. I knew there was some- 
thing. Well, I never heard of such a rest- 
less mortal ; he has actually gone to Lima 
again. You know he has mines there.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes. 
people out there he can trust; there is no 
need for him to go so often; one would 
think he would be glad enough to stay 
quietly at home, and settle down like a 
rational being. Louisa says she thinks there 
must be some great attraction out there, and 
I should not wonder, for she says he has been 
restless ever since he came home, and he took 
himself off quite suddenly about ten days 


ago.” 
“Oh dear, this cotton!” exclaimed 
Gabrielle. ‘Excuse my interrupting you, 


but it is really too tiresome ; here is another 
knot.” 





sent an answer, and followed it herself in due | 


“How very provoking! Whose is it? 


Evans’ or Strutt’s ?” 

“* Evans’.” 

“ That is strange, then, for his cotton is 
generally so good. CanI help you?” 

“No, thank you. ‘There, it is all right 
now.” 

Mrs. Stewart had evidently forgotten Mr. 
Selwyn for the time, and Gabrielle did not 
lead back tohim. So the conversation took 
another turn, and the cotton twisted itself 
into no more knots. 

She thought over the few sentences which 


contained for her so much meaning, and was 
perfectly sure that she knew the cause of his 


only guest, and after dinner the two sat! restlessness, and that it was not what Louisa 


But she was thankful for the 


| drawing-room and talked. Of course Whyt-/ construction put upon it ; it was a shelter for 
gate was mentioned, and the last home|her and her woes, and she gladly took ad- 





letters. 

“‘T heard from Louisa this morning,” said 
Mrs. Stewart. 

“ Are they all well?” 


vantage of it. 


CHAPTER XXI.—SYMPATHY. 


“Yes, much as usual ; mamma feels the} LEONARD was making his way very com- 
cold. Oh, and I forgot: I think you said| fortably at Sedgethorpe.. He had the power 
you saw Gilbert Selwyn when you were there, | of throwing himself into every case that came 


did you not?” 





before him as if it were of vital importance, 


But of course there are plenty cf | 
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though it might be only a very slight ailment 
indeed ; and thus made some inroad into the 
confidence and esteem of his patients. 

Even the poor people, whose messages to 
the doctor had in the time of former assistants 
invariably wound up with, “ And please, sur, 
come yerself,” were won over by the young 
doctor’s kindness of manner, and their preju- 
dices dissolved quickly. 

It was not manner alone, for Leonard 
possessed a warm heart. He was not want- 
ing in energy, and just now, smarting under 
the sense of having been trifled with, he threw 
himself more than ever into the work which 
came in his way. He had a horse allowed 
him, a great luxury, which he made the most 
of,and though the country around Sedgethorpe 
was by no means remarkable for beauty, it 
gave him a good deal of enjoyment as he rode 
through it. 

The town itself afforded him considerable 
amusement, as happily it did not possess for 
him associations suchas it had for his brother 
and Gabrielle. There were some of his father’s 
old friends and schoolfellows still living, who 
were glad to make much of him, for his sake 
at first, and afterwards for his own; and he 
was, by common consent, allowed to be hand- 
some and clever, and in every respect worthy 
of his father and grandfather. 

An occasional look on his face, as if absorbed 
with some painful subject, only added to the 
interest which he unconsciously excited in the 
hearts of the young ladies to whom in that 
country district every unmarried gentleman 
was a possible husband ; for, as is often the | 
case in such places, theré were more marriage- | 
able girls than young men. | 

The country town with its very “trivial 





round,” is too slow for young blood and active | 


brains ; so year by year, as the boys grew into 
manhood they drifted off into the more excit- 
ing life of the great world beyond, and except 
the curates (who go far to the making up of 
country society), and, as in Leonard’s case, a 
young doctor, fresh from London, with all 
his honours upon him, the ladies had but 
little variety. Perhaps it was but natural they 
should look upon him with a degree of friend- 
liness which might have been less warm had 
he not been the only eligible young man ‘in 
the place, and tolerably certain some day or 
other to fall in love with one of the number. 
So he was invited out,—to dinner where the 
family happened to dine late, and to a quiet 
evening where the mid-day meal was not lunch; 
and these evenings afforded him more en- 
tertainment than other people were aware. 
He had a good voice and understood music, 





so that he came in for innumerable glees and 
duets, and found it was rather a questionable 
advantage to be able to sing, for without loss 
of time he was attacked by the president of 
the Young Men’s Intellectual and Musical 
Society, and requested to put down his name 
on the list of entertainments to be given 
during the winter season. He did not quite 
see this in the same light as the president, but 
he was willing to oblige, feeling at the same 
time he should not particularly regret the co- 
incidence if his professional duties should call 
him elsewhere on the two auspicious occasions 
when it was proposed to him to sacrifice him- 
self for the public benefit. 

He liked Mrs. Gray, who was motherly and 
kind, but Jessie did not particularly attract 
him at first. She was good-looking, and had 
much more mind in: her face than Laura 
Saunders, but in the case of love reason is 
often put on one side, and our fancies are un- 
accountable. Leonard could not help coin- 
paring the two faces, and in his mind Jessie’s 
suffered by the comparison. The only occa- 
sions when they really talked more than the 
ordinary chat of indifferent acquaintances was 
when Gabrielle was the subject, and then 
Leonard forgot all his prejudices against red 
hair, and made a friend of Jessie as he sounded 
his sister’s praises. 

The doctor’s daughter was three-and-twenty; 
she had already had three offers, and had de- 
clined them all. She was accustomed to an 
amount of attention which would have spoilt 
many girls, but she had not a grain of “ fast- 
ness” in her composition, and never invited 
notice. She had divined Richard’s intentions, 
and had done her best to show him that she 
was indifferent to him; but Leonard’s appear- 
ance on the scene aroused no hopes in her 
heart as it did in many of those she knew: 
she took his coming as. a matter of course, 
and rarely spent any thought upon him. 

This was all very well at first, but before many 
weeks were over Leonard’s wounded feelings 
had become somewhat soothed. Laura was 
married now, he argued, and it was his duty 
to forget her; and, looking out for consolation 
and help int he business, it suddenly struck him 
that spite of her hair, Jessie was rather a nice 
girl after all, only he could see she was pro- 
foundly indifferent to him. So much the 
better ; she would be all the more worth 
winning, he would make an alteration in the 
state of affairs before many months were over. 
With this laudable resolution he set to work. 

A certain young lady in Sedgethorpe, 
Julietta Smythe by name, aged twenty-five, 
was in the habit of keeping a diary. 
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nd | extracts therefrom may possibly. show the|the twilight. Think of setting to it my words 
ble | § || existing state of affairs in the neighbourhood | written after the Wards’ last party—sad, sad 
oss ||| during that first winter of Leonard's residence | evening !— 
“4 | — h.—A Mrs. G What i but a burth 
cal | Oct. 174#.—A quiet evening at Mrs. Gray’s. “*¢ What is mem’ry but a burthen, = 
me | Was introduced fi the new assistant: tall, Oft, methinks, too great to bear ? 
en | dark, with noble brow and expressive eyes ;/Am divided about the title. ‘The Heart’s 
ite | 9 || looks like ‘a curled darling,’ but that is harsh. | Questions,’ might be effective ; ‘Tristesse,’ 
ut | Sings with some taste, but rather difficult to| perhaps more so, or ‘ Twilight Thoughts ;’ 
me | accompany in ad 4b. passages.” (N.B.—| must decide this ere the next social gathering.” 
S0- | Miss Smythe is supposed [by herself] to keep; “eb, 1o¢#,—At the Martins.’ J. G——with 
all | better time than any one else in the musical | a white rose in her hair—shocking taste ! One 
yns | world of Sedgethorpe.). “The Boltons were | would think if thus afflicted [remark evidently 
m- | there, and the Reginald Wards. The former | referring to tint of hair of J. G——. Diaries 
| dressed extravagantly as usual, Kate Ward | are sometimes vague] the truer wisdom would 
nd | simpering insanely. Mr. Vaughan will never|be to avoid attracting notice. The young 
act | fallin love with er; but how.about Jessie | doctor arriving somewhat late brought a flush 
ad | Gray?” .. |into her cheeks. -One regrets that these fair 
ira | “Oct, 30th.—At the Boltons.’ Oh the empti- ‘skins should freckle so readily. Query—Are 
is | ness, the hollowness, the vanity.”—(N.B.—In | what are termed lily and rose complexions 
un- diaries repetition is allowable as filling up| compatible with the possession of mental 
mn- space) “one meets with in society! Kate Ward, | talent?” (N.B.—Miss Smythe’s face is of a 
e’s poor misguided girl! laid siege to the new | muddy tint.) 
ca- || curate of Eastoft, and held him captive; “March 17¢h.—Prevailed upon to accom- | 
the || during greater part ofthe time. Sophia Bolton pany the Wards to the entertainment given 
vas absent and difficult to amuse till Mr. Vaughan | by the Young Men’s Intellectual and Musical | 
en || came.in, then suddenly lighted up, and put on | Society. Mr. V—— announced to sing | 
red '| (what she evidently thought) bewitching |‘ When other lips.’ One is doomed to dis- | 
led smiles. How it goes against every right feel appointment in this sublunary sphere. Instead 
|| ing in one’s heart to see a girl only happy of that voice of rare power and pathos, the | 
ty; | when there are gentlemen present! Mr. audience were condenmed to listen to ‘ My | 
de- Vaughan sang in ‘The Chough and Crow,’ | mother bids me,’ from the national school- | 
an rather too energetic in some parts,—showed | mistress. | Uncontrolled youth in the row | 
oilt to greater advantage in ‘Who is Sylvia?’| before us convulsed with laughter because the | 
ast- and ‘Shepherds, tell me.’ Do not wish to’ singer had had (through the effects of fever) | 
ted judge, but think he takes a good deal upon | to have her head shaved a few months back, ] 
ns, || himself for his position. Would that it were! consequently, to quote from the youth (Dr. || 
she my province to lead him toa just estimate of G--'s' youngest), ‘the mother’s command || 
sar- himself! One grieves to see these bright young | was unpardonably cruel as involving the car-. || 
her spirits without some check, But why mourn? rying:out of animpossibility.’. As the moralist | 
aw : Doubtless the check will come in time.” justly observes, ‘there is but one step, &c.’ | 
rse, “Nov. 6th.— Dreary weather without, dreary! J. G——. not present. Query—Does this || 
thoughts within. Walked on the sands after | fact account for the non-appearance of Mr. | 
any || lunch, encountered Mr. V—— on horseback | V——. ?” | 
ngs ||| tiding at a furious pace. Bowed, but he took} ‘To return to Surrey Place. se 
was }|| no notice; unpardonable absence of mind;|; Leonard was missed more than ever in | 
uty but possibly the fiery steed engrossed the| the long winter evenings. Arthur was gene- | 
ion rider’s attention. One would fain be lenient | rally reading, and Tom did not shine in music, 
him |||; in the judgment of others.” 'so that Gabrielle and Rosa had the piano 
‘ice | “Jan. 15th.—A round of Christmas parties. | mostly to themselves. Alice Russell occa- 
oro- ||| Wearied with the monotonous repetition, of the sionally joined them, but Gabrielle had not 
the same thing. A marked difference in the de-|become fonder of her during the last few 
orth meanour of J. G——. More guarded ; less|'months. Her picture was now seldom touched, 
the natural. She will not captivate the young|and she felt it was almost wrong to look 
ver. doctor, who pays her a very scant meed of) forward with anything like pleasure to 
rk. attention. For aught I know, S. Bolton has|Christmas, when Agnes would come home 
rpe, fascinated him. Poor silly moth, would that | for: good, ‘and set her free to paint as much 
ive, | I could bid him beware of the candle!” as’ she liked. She would so much rather 
few |||| “Jan. 27¢2.—Composed a plaintive air in |have had her wish granted in a different way, 
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not at such a cost to her sister; it was not 
easy to resign herself to the manner in which 
her desire had come, but she aimed at resig- 
nation as well as thankfulness. 

This coming home, so different from what 
had been anticipated, was dreaded by Mrs. 
Vaughan and Gabrielle, but they need not 
have feared. Agnes had one of those gentle, 
pliable natures which do not resist and fight 
against. storms, but. bow down to let the 
violence of the thunder-cloud pass over them. 
She had loved deeply and once for all, and 
she was not distracted with any doubts as to 
her duty. She would never marry, therefore 
her place was at home by her mother’s side, 
and it was some consolation to know that this 
would set her sister free to follow her beloved 
pursuit. As the sisters were together in the 
bedroom where Agnes was unpacking that 
December evening, it came over them at once 
how they had talked and speculated ona simi- 
lar occasion at the beginning of the first of the 
holidays after Miss Wynn’s death. Gabrielle 
shrank from alluding to it, but Agnes spoke 
in a clear, quiet tone, which struck the sister 
whose nature was so much more restless 
than her own. 

“Do you remember sitting by me while I 
unpacked, that midsummer when we all went 
to Chingford ?” 

re 

** And how I speculated on what our trials 
might be?” 

“Yes. Oh, dear Agnes, I have thought of 
it so often.” 

* And so have I. Well, it has come, and in 
the form I dreaded most ; but Ella, I do most 
sincerely agree with the truth of the verse 
you showed me then. It is very, very difficult 
at times to see that it is all for the best, and 
there seemed such a happy prospect before us ; 
but still, hard as it has been to give it up, I 
would not have been without it.” 

Gabrielle answered nothing, she only kissed 
her sister with a long, long kiss, which said 
more than any words could have done. She 
too had loved and lost, was she as resigned 
as her sister ? Her heart told her that she was 
far from being resigned, and perhaps it was 
scarcely likely she could be so in the same 
degree, for Agnes had no doubt of the happi- 
ness of him she loved; while for herself the 
thought of Gilbert’s misery was at times 
nearly more than she could bear. 

“And you must not consider me too much, 
Ella dear, I shall do very well; it is not every 
one who can look back on such unclouded 
happiness as ours was; that is such acomfort 
to think of. And now there are so many 








mercies left, and I cannot tell you how glad I 
am to be able to set you free from schoolwork ; 
it was the first thought that came into my mind 
after I had recovered from the sudden shock 
the tidings gave me.” 

It was almost more than Gabrielle could 
bear to hear of such unselfishness when she so 
keenly remembered her first thoughts when 
the news came. ‘“ Dear Agnes,” she said, in 
a broken voice, “it seems so hard to get my 
way by such sad means; if I had not tried very 
hard to reconcile myself to what was sent to 
me I should certainly blame my wishes for 
causing your sorrow ; but indeed I had given 
them up, or at least was not so feverishly 
desiring to have my own way as once was the 
case.” 

* A good while ago, Ella! You have been 
patient and quiet a long time now.” 

“Oh, no, no; far from it! if there is one 
thing I am not, it is that.” 

“But I am sure you try to be patient?” 

“Yes, I ¢ry, but it is hard work. I am 
afraid. I cannot talk about it, Agnes; and 
I do not wish to make you think me worse 
than Iam. Do you think Ruth minds going 
back to Bath alone ?” 

“Oh no. She has a good many friends 
among the older girls, and it is wonderful 
how she keeps the younger ones in order. 
Mrs. Atherton finds her very valuable.” 

“ Did it seem to trouble her much that she 
could not go to Laura Saunders’ wedding ? ” 

“She was very good about it. Everything 
was ready, and then when that sad, sad news 
came she would not go, though I begged her 
not to consider me; and she was so careful 
of me throughout ; I don’t think I ever really 
felt her worth before.” 

“TI cannot help being glad those girls are 
married, they were not nice companions for 
her.” 

“No; the money and show dazzled her for 
a time, but I think she will get over it. It 
was very kind of Miss Seymour to ask her 
there for the holidays: if only she were really 
to care for any one nice it would do her all 
the good in the world; a thoroughly unaffected 
person, who would make a friend of her, 
would work wonders, and she has grown fond 
of Miss Seymour lately.” 

** Richard comes home to-morrow.” 

“Yes, dear old boy! How happy he will 
be when heis ordained ! but I cannot imagine 
what has made him change his mind; you 
remember how he always looked forward to 
the care of a parish, and now he has ac- 
cepted this mastership ; it seems odd.” 

Gabrielle felt that her brother's reasons 
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were sacred, and therefore did not reveal;down ‘of the curves at the corners, as if 
them. Agnes went on :— he had made up his mind to some steady 
“Ruth said it was the wisest thing she had | purpose, which had some sorrow in it; but 
ever heard of him; but I am disappointed. | no one noticed this but herself. He was out- 
I know he is not mercenary, though it looks} wardly cheerful, and when Mr. Richardson 
like it.” }came in and congratulated him on his ap- 
“That is the last thing Richard would be.” | pointment to the second mastership at Halton, 
‘Yes ; perhaps it may be in order to help | he did not wince, but thanked the clergyman 
mamma more.” | in a voice as hearty and cheerful as his own. 
“T should imagine that to be nearer the} The day of ordination came and went, 
mark.” | Gabrielle’s heart was with her brother from 
“Dear mamma! she looks better than I | first to last, and when in the dusky light she 
had expected to see her; I think Pendlebury | heard his ring at the bell, she felt she could 
must have done her good.”’ | not go down to meet him, for Tom had 
“Yes; if she can only go there now and |rushed to the door, and she had a fancy that 
then it will be nice for her: it does not do for | she would like to see him first alone. To 
her to have no variety at all. That school-| Tom it seemed strange that no outward 
room is enough to wear one out.” | alteration had passed over his brother, and 
“Ah! you do not love teaching as I do, and} Richard was inclined to feel the same thing; 
I am sure that must make a great difference} but his “ Well, old fellow,” was in his cus- 
in the way of looking at it; [ am perfectly} tomary tone, though it was not quite like 
at home in a schoolroom, and I shall be so} Richard to go up straight to his mother for 
happy thinking of you in your—studio, is it?”|a kiss. Rosa looked up as the tall son bent 
“* Oh, it is only Leonard who calls it that ;; down and her mother’s arms were folded 
it is the surgery still to the rest of the house.” | round him, and then she slipped out of the 
“You must let me look at the ‘ Blind Girl ;’ | room, thinking they would like to be alone. 








to-morrow I want to see how much you have} A few minutes later his step was heard 
done.” on the stairs, and Gabrielle went into the 
“ Very little.” passage. ‘There was no fire in the school- 


“ Well, you can work hard now. When do room ona Sunday, but that did not matter ; 
you intend to begin a picture for the Exhibi-|she brought him in and the two stood by the 
tion ?” | window. 

“It is too late for the coming year, but per-| “ Dear Richard! I have been saying God 
haps it may be my next attempt.” |}bless you! all the day, may I say it once 

“IT suppose you hear from the Flemings | more ?” 
sometimes,—are they all well?” | He threw his arm round her—his own 

“ Yes, much as usual; Annie has been a | most dear sister ; his heart was very full, and 
very faithful correspondent, but she is going | he could not talk of what was in it, but he 
to school after Christmas, and then, no doubt, | held her in his strong embrace, and as he 
her letters will be fewer.” | bent down to kiss her he whispered, “ Say it 

It was an unfortunate ending to the con- | always, Ella ; do not forget to pray for me: 
versation, for it set Gabrielle off on that train | sometimes the way seems so very, very diffi- 
of thought which she always tried to avoid. | cult, and yet after such a day as this how can 
However, she felt that with Agnes so brave | I fear?” 
and patient under her sorrow, it was not for} ‘‘ You need not fear, Richard; it will 
her to fret at the cross given her to carry. If| assuredly be all right, it must be ; you cannot 
she could only have borne Gilbert’s for him !| do wrong in obeying that commandment, the 
that was the worst of all—to think of him as/| first one with a promise attached to it.” 
bending under it, and not be able to say one} It was a bold thing to say, but she knew 
word to help him to bearit. She took refuge|her ground, She had not ventured too far ; 
in the one unfailing Source of comfort, and|on the contrary, there was a more hopeful 
tried to trust for him as well as for herself ;| tone in the voice which answered her, “‘ God 
and the first was by far the most difficult | bless you for that, Ella!” 
matter of the two. | And for the rest of that Sunday, and for 

She gazed anxiously into Richard’s face | many days after, those words kept ringing in 
when he came home the next day, but it be-| her ears, and her heart was stronger for the 
trayed nothing. He looked older certainly, | thought that she had been of some comfort 
and there was something in the set of the| to Richard. 
mouth more marked than formerly ; adrawing! He went to his new sphere of work at 
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the end of the holidays, and Agnes took |ing her work with a critical eye as she said 
Gabrielle's place in the schoolroom in the | this. 
most natural manner possible. Mrs. Vaughan} “ Is there not a draught from the door?” 
could not object to the arrangement thus/ asked Mrs. Campbell. 
made, though it seemed to loosen her hold| Gabrielle freed her hands from their burden 
upon Gabrielle ; ; but Mrs, Campbell and jand went to shut it. She was determined to 
Agnes were both so encouraging and so/ have an answer to her question, and she went 
hopeful, that she tried to make light of her| up to the chair. “ Don’t you like it?” she 
fears, As to Gabrielle, she grieved that she | repeated. 
did not feel as thankful as she might once| “I like it as a picture, but it goes to my 
have felt: so many things had happened to very heart. My child, you must have suffered 
dispel the brightness, which but for them | intensely before you could convey such an 
would have shone upon her now in the fulfil- | | expression as that.” 
ment of what had once been her strongest} It was true. The look of mute agony on 
hope. But surely, if anything could comfort | the blind girl’s face had been wrought out of 
her it would be her beloved painting, and|the depths of a heart-sorrow too strong for 
she threw herself into it with such ardour as| words, too deep for any utterance but this. 
only an artist knows. | Her secret was no longer all her own, and 
Sometimes the thought of what might have | she knelt down by the side of her friend, and 
been, but for the delay of Ruth’s letter, | buried her face in her hands, 
would come over her and paralyze every other; She did not cry, and Mrs. Campbell did 
feeling, and it was difficult to her still to look | not speak ; only from time to time her gentle 
away from second causes to the one First/ hand was laid with a touch of blessing on 
Cause. Hers was not a mind that could take 
things quietly without the help of Him who|care, and once or twice the soft withered 
said to the winds and the waves, “ Peace, be cheek was laid against her own in a mute 
still,” and there was a great calm. She was/ caress which thrilled Gabrielle, who wound 
peculiarly susceptible to outward influences, | her arms tightly round Mrs. Campbell’s waist, 
and had it not been for the faith which she unable to speak or answer except by this. 
strove after, she would have been at the A heart long shut out from human sympathy 
mercy of circumstances in a way very perilous | finds it, when it comes at last, though in- 
to both body and mind. But she laid down 'tensely sweet, still very difficult to bear. 
her load at the feet of Him who had borne | Divine sympathy is so gentle, so still; there 
for her a harder burden still, and His peace is no need to open old wounds to that loving 
came—not always, but from time to time as influence; He who knows all, needs no tell- 
she sorely needed it—into her troubled soul. | ing which w rings the heart, no effort to utter 
There were days when everything looked | | what words are poor to express. He sees 
dark, when she would speak sharply, and the | the hidden springs of grief, which the dearest 
expression of her mother’s face would cause | earthly friend can but dimly glance at, and 
her such a pang of self-reproach as she felt} His loving hand laid gently on the sorrow- 
nothing should make her incur again ; and | torn heart has balm for all wounds. It needs 





sometimes she felt very bitter and hard. ‘that one should graduate in the school of 


But there stole into her picture of Margaret | suffering before one can venture to sympa- 
this dreary winter-time an expression which | thize in any manner approaching this. It is 
was not in the original. Mr. Urquhart, who | a result which is arrived at by very different 
came over to see how it was going on, called | | modes of working, but under the Master's 
it a spark of genius, and prophesied great | ‘hand no student can go wrong, and the 
things for her. Agnes said it was wonderfully | sympathy shown by those who have them- 
lifelike ; and her mother owned reluctantly | selves drunk deeply of the cup of suffering 
that it showed no common power. But Mrs.|has in it far more of heaven than of earth : 
Campbell, who came in to see it from time the divine element overpowers the human, and 
to time, said nothing, and Gabrielle was/the true sympathizer is always silent. Ga- 
troubled. brielle felt this as she knelt there; she could 
“ Don’t you like it?” she said one after-/ not have laid bare her heart even to Mrs. 
noon when the dear old lady was sitting in| Campbell’s gaze, but the loving touch of the 
the low chair which Gabrielle had placed for | dear hand on her head told her there was no 
her near the easel, so that she could have a} need for it, her sorrow was understood. 
good view. She was standing with her) ‘The ringing of the street door bell aroused 
brushes and palette in her hands “contemplat- her at last, and with one clinging embrace she 
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let Mrs. Campbell go; but as soon as she 
was gone she locked the door, and tears, soft 
gentle tears, healing as a spring shower, fell 
from her eyes. They came so seldom now, 
her heart ached so constantly she sometimes 
thought she had forgotten how to cry; but 
the touch of silent sympathy had unlocked 
the frozen fountain, and her heart was 
strangely soothed. When she had recovered 
herself at last and returned to her painting, 





the thought that even success in #¢ must be| 
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stand; “it is all for you, mamma,-—every 
farthing of it ; and I am so very, very glad to 
have earned it at last.” 

Mrs, Vaughan was silent. She might 
possibly have felt more reluctance in taking 
the money if it had been the price of blood, 
but she was quite unwilling enough as it was, 
and this Gabrielle saw, and, for a few moments 
a sense of pride and injustice swelled her 
heart as she read the hesitation in her 
mother’s face. She laid the cheque down on 


purchased by the experience of a life’s sorrow | the table and moved to go, but Mrs. Vaughan 
did not fret her as it might have done before ; | stopped her. 


she looked into the wonderful face, so pas- 
sionate, yet so still—so agonized, yet so set in 


its lines, but she did not murmur; she only | 


said, with a sigh which was less of pain than 
relief, “ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth 
good in Thy sight.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—MORE SAD HFARTS THAN 
ONE IN THE WORLD. 
‘“‘A HUNDRED guineas! How jolly! What 


shall you do with such a lot of money ?” said 
Tom. 

Gabrielle held in her hand the cheque 
which had come in exchange for her “ Blind 
Girl.” She could not but feel rather excited 
at the idea of possessing such a sum, but its 
destination had been fixed in her own mind 
from a very distant date, and she only 
replied,— 

“Never mind, Tom,” in a way which 
scandalised that impulsive young gentleman. 

“Well, really you are the very coolest 
piece of goods I ever saw! I should have 
thought you would be wild with delight. I 
only wish I’d the chance of a hundred guineas, 
that’s all!” 

Agnes saw that Gabrielle wished to drop 
the subject, so she took Tom in hand, and he 
said no more to Gabrielle, except remarking 
that her good fortune seemed to have spoilt 
her appetite, for she had eaten no breakfast. 

Mrs. Vaughan made no comment at all, 
and it was with an effort that Gabrielle 
knocked at the door of her room a few 
minutes later and asked if she might come 
in. 

“ Here is the cheque, mamma. Will you 
put the money in the bank all right ?” 

** Yes, Gabrielle. Why, you will feel of 


importance indeed with a banking account 
of your own.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want it for myself, 
mamma,” said Gabrielle, yghemently, all her | 
previous determination to be calm melting 
away in eagerness to make her mother under- | 


‘Stay, Gabrielle, my dear; I cannot take 
this.” 

“ Not take it, mamma ! 

“Tt does not seem right.” 

“But you have let Grace and Agnes do a 
similar thing- now and then; why will you 
not let me?” 

“ Because there is a great difference 


Why not?” 


Their 


'money has been earned in the way of their 


duty; but this :—no, Gabrielle; thank you 
for wishing me to have it, but I cannot take 
it, dear.” 

“ But you gave me leave to paint, mamma! 
I waited and waited years till you said I 
might. I have obeyed you implicitly.” 

‘IT know I gave you leave, but I have never 
ceased to blame myself for it.” 

Gabrielle was acutely pained. A keen 
sense of injustice roused her to ask:— __ 

“ Have I neglected any duty for my paint- 
ing?” 

“Not that [ know of, Gabrielle ; but you 
are yet quite a novice, and if I were to en- 
courage you, and you should be less careful 
after a while, I should never forgive myself.” 

“Will you wever trust me?” asked 
Gabrielle. ‘“ Must'I go on all my life sus- 
pected of doing wrong when I most earnestly 
desire to do right? It would almost compel 
me to work out my destruction to see you 
so convinced that it must inevitably come. 
Oh, mother, mother,” she cried, her tone 
suddenly changing to one of pained entreaty, 
“ will you zever believe in me ?” 

“T cannot tell till you have been proved, 
Gabrielle.” 

“ But how long must I wait?” 

“ That depends entirely upon yourself. I 


could not take this money, Gabrielle, even if 


I needed it far more than I do, unless I felt 
certain of your stability. When I am con- 
vinced of that, then I will let you help me as 
much as you like.” 

It was a cold speech coldly uttered, but 
Mrs. Vaughan felt she was acting from a 
sense of duty, and experienced more pain in 
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denying her daughter the pleasure she longed 
for than Gabrielle gave her credit for. There 
was a silence for a few minutes, and then 
Gabrielle spoke again :— 

“And you will really not take it?”’ 

“No, thank you, Gabrielle ; I cannot.” 

“ Very well.” 

Gabrielle took up the cheque and moved 
away. As she reached the door she turned. 
Her mother was putting away collars and 
cuffs in a drawer as if nothing had happened. 
She started as Gabrielle’s voice sounded by 
her side. 

‘* Have I been cross, mamma?” 

“You know best about that, my dear. 

“But I don’t know! I have been almost 
beside myself. Have I said anything I should 
not have said ?” 

Mrs. Vaughan kissed her. 





“ Tam not aware that you have been cross,” 
she said ; “but don’t hinder me now;; it is| 
nearly school time.” 
“May I send my cheque to Richard ?” | 

“Do what you like with it, only do not| 
say anything more to me about it, for I can- | 
not bear it, Ella. Hark! there is nine! 
o'clock striking ; you must really go.” 

Gabrielle went. ‘This disappointment was | 
a great one. The thought that her mother | 
would be the gainer by her work had been so | 
pleasant to her, and to have her good inten- | 
tions put on one side like this was hard to’! 





on the rich velvety moss beneath. The great 
bare spreading roots and the chalky soil 
brought vividly to mind the wood in Craven 
Park, where she and Minnie Everett had sat 
and talked that evening ;—could it be only last 
summer? It seemed a long, long time ago. 
Then came the silent question, never quite 
hushed, but impossible to listen to without a 
pang,—was Gilbert as unhappy as she was? 
and would they ever meet again ? 

The spring evenings were growing light 
now, and after tea she joined Tom in the 
garden. She knew he was alone, and had 
made sure of her opportunity. 

“Tom dear, don’t think it strange of me 
that I could not explain to you about that 
cheque this morning.” 

‘What are you going to do with it?” 

“T have sent it to Richard ;” and she then 
told him as much as she thought it right and 
dutiful to do, which was not much after all. 
He listened in silence till she had finished, 
and then he said hotly,— 

“Tt’s no end of a shame, Ella! ” 

“Hush, Tom, please don’t say that. I 
thought it only right to say something, or you 
might think it strange. I should like to get 
you a new cricket bat, but you understand all 


about it now, don’t you?” 


“Don’t fret yourself about the bat. But it 
knocks the breath out of a fellow to be told 
that a lot of money like that won’t benefit 


bear. Everything seemed very hard ; andj you one bit.” 


the weary, hopeless feeling always ready to| 
seize her took possession of her as she| 
thought over what her mother had said. Her | 
full heart needed some outlet, and she wrote | 
to Richard, telling him of this, and asking him | 
to do what he thought best with the hundred | 
pounds, so that she might have it to give to| 
her mother if ever her probation should end. 

She enclosed him the cheque as it was, and | 
asked him to return to her the five pounds, as | 
she needed fresh materials for her work, but | 


“I never wanted it for myself; and please, 
Tom, dear, say no more about it ; and, above 
all, take no notice to mamma ; some day she 
will think differently about me, I hope, and 
then it will be all right.” 

Tom looked into his sister’s face with a 
sudden seriousness in his merry dark eyes, but 
he said no more, and after telling Agnes, 
Gabrielle thankfully let the matter drop, and 
gave herself up to her painting again. 

It was not one of the least of her trials at 

















the other sum she left to him to do with as/ this time to realize how very easily she might 
he pleased. She would have liked to mark | have been spared from home. In the ordi- 
the receipt of her first earnings by giving a | nary every-day duties, scholastic and domestic, 
present to each of her brothers and sisters, | Agnes had almostentirely taken her place; and 
but with her cherished scheme in view this} Rosa, in her desire to set herbeloved sister free 
had been out of the question. Now she felt for painting, was becoming prematurely clever 
a great longing to do it, but she argued that | in mending and attending to the work which 
the money was not her own to give, and as|had once been so irksome to Gabrielle ; in 
soon as her letter was sealed she tried to put | short, she bid fair to rival Ruth in that 
the subject away from her mind. respect, but the difference of motive and the 

Mr. Urquhart had sent her another painting | child’s eager unselfishness made in her sister’s 
to copy. It was a beech glade, with gleams| eyes a very agreeable contrast to the prim, 
of sunlight glowing brightly on the smooth | self-satisfied, vigilant inspector of holes and 
trunks, and with a carpet of copper-coloured | imperfections who had been a trial to Gabrielle 
sheaths freshly fallen from the young leaves|in earlier days. She insisted upon retaining 
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some of the needlework to keep herself in 
practice, as she said, but it was of no use 
trying to disguise the fact that the household 
machinery at home would have gone on just 
as well without her had her answer to Gilbert 
been “yes” instead of “ no.” 

True, at whatever time she might leave 
home, Rosa would miss her greatly, and per- 
haps Tom, but for the rest she felt she might 
just as well be away, and perhaps better, for 
so long as her painting was her occupation 
and Rosa’s great interest the shade upon her 
mother’s brow seemed likely to be permanent. 
It was difficult under all circumstances to be 
cheerful and patient. 

Then, too, Agnes was much more to her | 
mother than she had ever been, or, indeed, | 





Alice Russell spent a deal of her time with 
Matilda, and the Frasers had been unsuccess- 
ful in their efforts to become more intimate, 
so that Gabrielle’s sphere seemed at times very 
narrow, and if it had not been for the weekly 
visits to Kensington, she would have seen very 
little of the outer world. She was longing to 
begin a picture for exhibition, but was not 
quite at liberty to do so ; meanwhile she 
copied diligently, taking in many a sweet 
lesson of comfort and peace as she mused 
on the quiet shades and green woodland soli- 
tudes which her picture suggested to her. 
She tried earnestly to be patient and unselfish, 
but the thought that Gilbert was also suffering 
was one that wrung her heart. 

The moonlight was streaming into her room 














seemed likely ever to be; there was perfect} one evening in May, and she stood by the 
confidence between them, and there wassome-| window watching its silvery sheén on the 
thing in the gentle, trustful temperament of | countless roofs of houses beyond, while above 
Agnes which was in itself soothing to Mrs. the stillness could distinctly be heard that 
Vaughan’s mind, burdened as it was with | solemn, subdued, roar of life too familiar to the 
many anxieties and cares. ‘The sisters walked | ears of those living near the great city to be 
out together, and Gabrielle purposely refrained : often noticed. It struck Gabrielle now as 
from painting in the evenings, so that the! she looked out,—struck her for the first time 
peaceful routine of home employments was not | with a sudden idea of the wideness of experi- 
disturbed by any act of hers; but she was| ence there must be in that great throbbing 
often painfully conscious of being solitary in| heart of life beyond, whose pulse beat so per- 
her life,and how much moreso she would have | ceptibly in the unusual quiet. She remem- 
been without Rosa’s devotion it would not be | bered Andersen’s “ Picture-book without Pic- 
easy to say. Agnes believed in her, but still; tures,” and what the moon saw, and one 
was too loyally dutiful to her mother to dis-| thought quickly succeeding another, she 
pute the wisdom of her treatment of Gabrielle, | began to wish she knew more of the indivi- 
and that made a slight bar to perfect sympathy | dual life around her, of cares and sufferings 
in her work. Mrs, Campbell always appre-| possibly greater than her own, which others 
ciated and entered into it, but since that tacit| were bearing amidst that labyrinth of dwell- 
owning of a hidden sorrow Gabrielle had be-| ings beyond. Though living in a remarkably 
come shy of being left alone with her old! poor neighbourhood, she knew very little of 
friend, though the two loved each other more| poor people. Once, five or six years ago, 
dearly than ever. she had wished to teach in the Sunday school 

Letters from Leonard were rather disquiet- at St. Clement’s, but her mother, always 
ing to her as the spring advanced, for she fearing she would rush into extremes if 
gleaned much from the way in which he men- allowed her own way, had strictly for- 
tioned Jessie which made herfear for Richard ;; bidden it. She was older now, but her 
but as no one knew of her anxiety in this mat-| mother’s trust in her was but little greater || 
ter she kept it to herself, only regretting that| than formerly ; besides, she knew that there 
she had not summoned courage to mention it were plenty of teachers in Mr. Richardson’s 
to Richard when he was at home at Easter. | schools, for he had said so himself ; but there 

Happily she was less tried than formerly by | might be sad hearts in the little streets close 
hearing Whytgate news, for not only was Mrs. | byneeding comfort and sympathy,—she would 
Stewart much engrossed with her baby (¢Ae| feel her way towards ministering to them. 
finest boy that had ever been seen), but,on} The idea, once admitted, grew as she pon- 
account of his wife’s health, Mr. Fleming had| dered, and she marvelled that she had not 
in February exchanged his living for one in | sooner thought of the misery which it might 
South Devon, so that there was not that con-| be in her power to relieve. She was doubt- 
stant communication of every item of news| ful as to the wisdom ofconsulting her mother 
which Gabrielle had so shrunk from in the| about this, but determined to look out for 
winter. It was something to be thankful for| some opening by which she might introduce 
in the midst of her many cares. hep wish. 
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It soon came. A day or two afterwards | cupboard, but in which Gabrielle recognised 
she had occasion to go to a shop which was! the 
two miles nearer the City, and in returning | 
from it she turned out of the direct road into | 
a street which her organ of locality told her | for she had made acquaintance with a similar 
would lead her homewards. She had left it | piece of furniture at Chingford. There was 
for another, and was about a quarter of a mile | no carpet on the floor, except by the fireplace, 
from Surrey Place, when Mr. Richardson, and from the hooks on the door hung 





“ Bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ;” 








coming out of a house she had just passed, 
overtook her, and said as he shook hands, 
“ What brings you here, Gabrielle ?” 

“ Curiosity, I believe. The fact is, I have 
been thinking lately that it seems strange to 
be living so close to the poor, and yet to 
know nothing of them.” 

“And so you came here to study them?” 

* Not quite that, but——” 

** But what?” 

“ Do you know any one who would be glad 
to see me? I mean any poor person to 
whom I might read, or be any comfort ?” 

“Undoubtedly. I know many.” 

“T wish I might see one or two. One 
gets so terribly engrossed in one’s own 
troubles; if one could share other people’s 
and comfort them it might help one to be 
unselfish.” 

Mr. Richardson had never heard Gabrielle 
speak in this way before ; but he made no 
remark, only his keen eyes under his spec- 
tacles took notice of a look on her face which 
had some suffering in it ; and a fresh interest 
stirred in his heart. 


“ Nothing belps one so much in bearing | 


sorrow as comforting others,” he said ; “ but 
have you any time at disposal ?” 

“ Not much; but I could manage a little. 
I cannot decide anything without consulting 
mamma, but still——” 

“ Still you would like to do something. 
Well, there is plenty to do, Are you tied for 
time this afternoon?” 

“No, I need not be home till half-past 
five.” 

“Very well, then come in here. 
call for you presently.” 


I will 


She followed him into the passage of a 


small four-roomed house. There were some 


children, very dirty and ragged, playing on} 


the door. step, and the stairs which they went 
up were very dingy. Mr. Richardson knocked 
at the door of the front upper room, and a 
voice bidding him “ Come in,” he entered 
with Gabrielle. The room was small and 


close ; its only occupants were an elderly 
woman sitting by the fireplace, and a girl who 
was working at a small table drawn close to 
the window. There was a bed in one corner, 
and behind the door was what looked like a| 


‘some shawls and a bonnet. The room evi- 
' dently did duty as bedroom as well as sitting- 
| room. 
| How are you to-day, Mrs. Morgan ?” said 
| the clergyman. 
|  Middling, sir, middling, and glad to hear 
| your voice.” 
| She had risen as he spoke, and Gabrielle 
| could see by the way she turned her head that 
she was blind. 
| Don’t move, Rachel,” said Mr. Richard- 
{son tothe girl. “I have brought a young lady 
to see you, Mrs. Morgan. Will you let her 
| stay till I come for her?” 

“ And welcome, sir, I am sure.” 

“She is one of the Miss Vaughans; you 
‘remember the doctor ?”’ 

“Indeed, sir, I shall never forget him. And 
' so this is his daughter ?—take a chair, miss, 
' please.” 
| Gabrielle sat down, and Mr. Richardson 
left in a minute or two. She felt very strange 
at first, shy, and at a loss whatto say. ‘The 
| weather—that unfailing refuge of the unready 
| British mind—came to her aid, and she re- 
marked that summer seemed coming at last, 
though it had been a very cold spring. 

“Let’s hope it won’t be so hot this year as 
it was last,” said Mrs. Morgan ; “middling 
sort of weather, neither hot nor cold, suits us 
| poor folks best. You see, miss, the room’s 
small,” as if apologizing for objecting to any 
sort of weather. 

“ Do you get out of doors now and then ?” 
“ Sundays we go, Rachel and me and the 
| children, but most other days Iam forced to 
stay in; being blind, I’m rather apt to get lost 
| with no one to guide me.” 
| “Have you been long blind?” asked Ga- 
'brielle, kindly. 
“My sight began to fail me five years ago, 
} miss, and I’ve been quite in darkness for more 
| than two years now.” 
| « Has anything been done for your eyes?” 
“Everything, miss. I’ve been in the hos- 
| pital off and on a dozen times, but it was no 
use; the doctors gave it up at last.” 
| “Jt’s very sad for you,” said Gabrielle, 
sympathizing. 
at all?” 
** Not much. 


“Can you employ yourself 


I make the beds most days, 
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and sweep the room sometimes ;_ but I’m| ridden or childish would be worse, for I can 
awkward, and it don’t do to make a dust with | be company for Rachel, and do a little for 
the millinery about. | myself and the children.” 

Gabrielle looked towards the table at which| |“ Don’t you get very tired with so much 
Rachel was working. It was covered with | sitting work ?” asked Gabrielle of Rachel. 
various materials for bonnet-making ; two silk-| |“ Well, miss, now and then my back aches 
lined shapes waiting for adornment, one or! sorely with the stooping, but it’s better than 
two white boxes, ribbons, and a soft heap of | sitting in the workroom, and living in the 
delicate mauve crape. It was almost a new!house of business, for I do get my walk 
colour in those days, and, to Gabrielle’s regret, | backwards and forwards morning and even- 
was rapidly taking the place of the lilac tint | ing.” 
which used to be fashionable, but she could| “Have you far to go?” 
not help admiring it nevertheless, especially! “ ‘To Smith and Wardle’s ; it’s in Wel- 
when she remembered the beautiful wayside | lington Road North.” 
flower to which it owes its name. Gabrielle knew the shop, and had often 

“May I look? ” she said, going to the | admired the bonnets in the windows, little 








table ; “is this scarlet geranium to go with | imagining that any of them had come out of || 


the mauve?” such a dingy room as this. 
“Yes, miss.” “They are very kind people,” said Mrs. 


Gabrielle placed them together ; the effect } Morgan, “ Rachel has worked there now seven 
was perfect, and she thought of the Michael-| years; and when my sight began to fail me,and 
mas daisies in the garden at home, and the | it was needful for some one to be with me, 
exquisite contrast of colour which the red/they let her bring her work home, which is 
admiral butterflies had made as they rested |not at all theirrule. It was only for a time 
on them. “One cannot do wrong in copying | at first, but afterwards when the doctor said it 
nature,” she thought. Aloud she said, “It! was hopeless my ever expecting to see again, 
will be very beautiful. I see you are quilling; | they let her do the same as before ; and now 
may I help you?” she goes in the morning for orders and takes 

She took off her gloves as she spoke. her work back at nights. If they’re hard 

“ Thank you, miss, but don’t trouble,”said pressed and she’s extra busy, they send down 
Rachel, rather hesitatingly, for she was very a boy with the boxes. It makes ita good 
pardonably afraid of unpractised fingers. ‘deal more lively for us being together, 

‘““Oh, it is no trouble. When are the!|and forall I can’t see, I can picture the 
bonnets wanted ?” | bonnets just as they are from the way she 

“ This evening.” ‘describes ‘em, and make up stories about 

‘* Well, then, please let me help ;” and taking | who's going to wear them, till it’s like a book 
her thimble out of her pocket and threading | sometimes.” 

a needle, Gabrielle was seated by Mrs.| When Mr. Richardson came in at the end 
Morgan’s side working deftly before Rachel! of half an hour he found Gabrielle and the 
could summon courage to object. She soon’ blind woman talking together not at all like 
saw that the young lady’s fingers were as strangers, and it pleased him to see how the 
skilful as her own ; and Gabrielle, delighted | visitor had been occupied, for he knew that 
to be of use, worked away with a sense of} Rachel was often hard worked, and thata little 
pleasure in her occupation which was com- |help must be very acceptable ; and the mil- 


forting to feel. liner herself, though naturally inclined to be 
“ Can you knit ?” she asked of the blind | doubtful of amateur work, saw she had no 
woman. reason to be dissatisfied with Gabrielle’s 


“ No, miss; I wish I could.” ‘dainty quilling, and was very grateful. 
“ Would you like meto teach you? Iwould|) “MayI come again?” asked Gabrielle, as 


with pleasure.” she rose to go. 
“ T should be but a poor scholar, miss, I’m| “ And welcome,miss,” was the prompt reply 
afraid.” from both mother and daughter ; and assur- 


“Well, if I can I will come again before |ing them that she would, if possible, repeat 
long, and give you a lesson. I think you her visit before long, she left with the clergy- 
would soon learn.” | man, 

“Tt would be a comfort, and no mistake,| “And what doyou think of Mrs. Morgan?” 
not to sit doing nothing from morning to) he asked, as they walked along the dusty 
night ; though I don’t wish to complain, it | street. 
might easily be a deal worse. To be bed-| “She seems very bright and cheerful ; and 
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Are ‘they very 


the daughter looks pale. 
poor?’’ 

“ Compared with some of the people about 
they are well off. There are many degrees of 
poverty; but Rachel has to work hard to keep 
| them all.” 
| “I thought perhaps I might teach Mrs. 
| Morgan how to knit; it might be a help to 
| them, and would certainly be an amusement 
| to her; it must be dreadful to sit doing nothing 
| all daylong. I think it would drive me wild.” 
|  “ Probably she may have thought the same 
| in days gone by ; it is not a thing to become 
| reconciled to all at once. Poor woman ! with 


| her many troubles she must indeed miss the | 
occupation which would enable her to bear 


them.” 
| Has she many troubles?” 

“Ten years ago her hushand and five 
children died of small-pox.” 

** How sad !” 

“ Yes; and she had not the satisfaction of 


|| nursing them, for they were all taken to the 


hospital, and there they died ; she never saw 
them again.” 
** Poor woman !” 
“ Rachel, the youngest child, 
| eldest son were left.” 
“ Where is he?” 
*‘ In prison.” 
“ How dreadful ! 


and the 


What did he do ?” 


“He was always most violent-tempered, | 


and in a fit of passion he killed one of his 
| fellow-workmen., 


| his?” 


He is imprisoned for life.” | 
| “ How very terrible! Mrs. Morgan said | 
| something about the ‘children,’—are they) 


| She is one of the bravest women I know. 
| It is a very rare thing to find her otherwise 
'than bright; and this must be all the more 
difficult to her, as she is cut off from all active 
employment ; but she has the secret of peace 
within.” 

Gabrielle walked on in silence for some 
time, musing over this revelation of sin and 
sorrow, afd quiet cross-bearing. 

“‘If mamma does net mind,” she said at 
last, “ I should much like to go and see them 
now and then.” 

“TI do not think she can object. 
ask her if you like.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

“ Will you do a kind deed for me, Gabrielle, 
‘some time when you are at liberty ?” 

“Tf I canI shall be delighted. What is it ?” 

“There is a little water-colour sketch in 
my study which I should like to have copied, 
if you will do it for me. Come in and look 
at it; I will not keep you five minutes.” 

Gabrielle had been in the clergyman’s 
study before this, and recognised the little 
painting. It was beautifully done; and as 
she looked closely at the church spire, and 
noticed the white tombstones, something 
told her there was a story belonging to it 
which made her old friend prize it, apart 
from the soft colouring of the sky and trees, 
and the mellow time-stained hue ofthe stones | 
of the grey old church, which testified to the || 
‘fact that an artist had painted it, and that | 
therefore it possessed a value of its own apart 
from association, As she put it down, Mr. 
Richardson said quietly, as he pointed to a 
|cross near the chancel, “ That is my wife’s | 


I will 








“Yes. His poor wife, and the youngest | grave, Gabrielle, and that is my only child’s ; | 
child, who was only a few weeks old, died | he was nearly three when God took him with 
soon after his committal. She never got over | his mother three-and-thirty years ago.” 
the shock, and the baby pined away and soon Gabrielle was taken by surprise. She had 
followed her. There were three children left, | no idea that the prim old bachelor-like man 
and Mrs. Morgan and Rachel are bringing | had ever been married, and she was touched 
them up.” by his telling her. She could only say, as 

“In that how can they|she put down the picture, “ Thank you for 
manage ?” letting me do it for you.” 

“That I do not know. They get on| He kept her hand in his as she wished him | 
somehow ; the children come to school in the | good-bye, and said in the same quiet tone, | 
daytime, and I suppose they do as they best |as ifin answer to her look, “ Yes, my child, 
can afterwards; but it must be a difficult}the world is very full of sorrow, but it has | 


one room! 











matter with all that delicate work about.” 

“Was this long ago?’ asked Gabrielle, 
who was feeling greatly shocked at the ex- 
istence of such a sorrow. 

“Six years or so. Poor Mrs. Morgan felt 
it keenly. It affected her head very much, 
the eyes especially ; at last she became quite 
blind.” 

“She is wonderfully cheerful.” 


| spare it. 


‘also much brightness ; do not forget to look | 
| out for it: and be quite sure that love rules, | 
whatever else you doubt.” Then, as he went 
with her to the door, he added, “ You must 
copy this in my study, Gabrielle, for I cannot 
Come when you like.” 
Gabrielle agreed, and went home feeling 
she had learned a good deal in that one | 
afternoon. 
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SCARROW’S VINT’S INFANT’S RESTORER. 


_ To MoruErs anp NorsEs,—If your Children are suffering from difficult Teething, Acidity or Sourness of the Stomach 
Griping Pains, Costiveness, Flatulence, Convulsions, want of thriving, Diarrhes, &., go at once to your Chemist, and 
obtain a@ bottle of Searrow's Vin?s Infant's Restorer, and givea dose according to age, and in a very short while the little 
sufferer will be relieved, ‘The Infant’s Restorer has now stood the test of more than thirty years’ trial; hundreds of 
Children have received great benefit from it, and it is giving increasing satisfaction to all who uso it. No Mother or 
Nurse should be without the Infant's Restorer, as those who have used it pronounce it to be really the Baby’s Friend. 

It is perfectly harmless to the most tender Infants, and acts by counteracting and removing those disorders to which 
hildren are so liable. , 
Sold in Bottles at 74d., 1s, 14d : vepared only at the Apothecaries’ Hl, High Street, Sunderland, London Waolesale Agents :— 
‘3. Barclay and Son, 95, . ’ ; Sanger and Son, 150, Oxford Street, Sold retail by most Chemists. Any Chemist in Towa 


Ves 
1 “7 t havi ; tor 0 anails naure it “4 tae hoy ina \eerne ° ~~ we . 
Country, not having it in stock, can easily procure it at a very short notice, Observe the name,—Séarvow's Vint’s Tafunt’'s Restorer. 





BEST SOFT SIX-CORD COTTON, 


Suitable for all Sewing Machines. 





EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
This Cotton being greatly improved in quality and 
finish, will be found unsurpassed for Machine or 
Hand Sewing. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 





y CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
A S In Skeins or on Reels, 
bgt : Of the finest Quality. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE anp REPAIL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 5 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick EPE is AS 
Headache,'Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Patent ALBERT'CR +s 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
an occasional aperient isrequired, nothing e better adapted, PER R 

PERSONS of a FUI].L HABIT, who are ‘subject. to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising froth too 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
ase, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellént, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depiession of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 

| Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, - 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have. authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 

| impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
| genuine medicine, 
Price 1s, 1$d. and 2s, 9d. per Bo,. 














A SUITABLE BOOK FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 


In cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 2s. 6d., 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels und Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 





By the Rev. W..M.WHITTEMORE, DD. 
s 


*,* This book contains the substance of letters written in reply to numerous inquiries from the anxious, and 
: will be found useful to general readers. 





LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








THE _USE Ox THE 


GLENFIELD 
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The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


SIXPENCE PER PERBOTTLE | JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE - EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 
“The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin her experiment on a 
ribbon or feather. The thing would be worth trying from motives of economy.”—Vide 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide,” March, 1870, 











& ET. 
M “psn hog se AS¥N A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of “Bonnet Ribbon in five 
MavvE Pink minutes. 


BLUE Crmson 2 ha A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes. No boiling required. 
ae —— Be, A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Cloak. 
JARLET JREEN & Bgctyy 
Lavenprer| Buack ALI VYtotLE T. 
“0 A 6d. Bottle mixed in het water makes halt a pint of brilliant VIOLET 





' JUDSON’S DYES. 
18 Colours, tle best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Crange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 


Ask your Chemist for Jupson’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 
18 BRILLIANT COLOURS Vendors, orof DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, S8.E. 

















INK in one miiute. Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere, 








PARKINS & GOTTO 


24.25.27,& 28. OXFORD STW 


10,000 BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, with Leather Joints, will last for years, from 5s. 


Dressing’ Bags fitted in the most complete manner, from 30s. 
DRESSING CASES, 15s. to £10. 














Dine Bicsieg Boke ise =| ~~ Family Bibles. | Pride Beatty Stands 
. Dea Caddies, 10s. 6d. | Pocket Bibles. —_| Work Boxes, 7s.- 6d. to 42s. 
Cornea JP a - = Prayer Books. Tee Bene Te 21s. 
egan icules 

Ladies’ Cherbieiiod, 6a. 6d. The New Pocket Books aad Diariés. 

Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. | Church Services. | Purses, 1s. to 40s. Card Trays. 
res Books and —— Chatelaines, Belts, | bea cone ‘ot cone Dottles. 

Inkstands. A choice of 300. Trinkets, & Waist- Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. t o 63s 

Card Cases. Pencil Cases. Bags. Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 


Thousands of Gifts at One Guinea and at Half-a-Guinea each. 
CROQUET 15s., 18s., 21s. 30s, 40s. and 60s. the Set, with Book 
of Rules. A first-rate full size set for 30s. All Croquet sent carriage 
paid to any Railway Station in England on prepayment (a choice of 500 


sets). Cricket Bats, Balls, &c. 
NEW GAME OF BADMINTON, 42s. AND 63s. 
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